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Map 1- Arabia Petraea (Source: Bowerscok, G.W., “A Report on Arabia Provincia”, 1971) 


l. Framing Roman Arabia 


Roman territory reached its zenith near the end of the Emperor Trajan’s reign. His 
career was marked by expansion and conquest, aggressively pursuing military action in Dacia 
and venturing in Armenia.! Trajan’s campaigns against the Parthians and Dacians resulted in 
triumphal parades and multiple monuments in his honor. Less vaunted during his rule, 
however, was the acquisition of Roman Arabia in 106 CE. It was commemorated, by most 
accounts, in provincial coinage minted during Trajan’s fifth consulate, reading arabia 
acquisita—or, Arabia acquired.* Despite the mum records about the province, imperial 
expansion and retraction of Arabia and Syria occurred multiple times throughout its period as a 
Roman holding. Arabia went on to play an active role in both its own civil and military 
governance, while also influencing politics in the empire at large. The Roman “eastern frontier” 
is nebulous and the relationship Rome had with it reflected as much. However, this thesis 
proposes that, based on current evidence, annexation was peaceful, was partly informed by the 
nature of Nabataea at the time of occupation and by the unrest within and near region, and 
was fundamentally based on client-type relationships with non-Romans for defense, while 
Roman fortifications served to police internally and deal with small, nomadic raids; this 
characterization changes drastically in the 4th century, CE. Within this paper, evidence from the 
period and archaeological records are analyzed to deconstruct traditional accounts of Roman 
strategy in the Arab east and discuss their viability and applicability in the context of what we 


know about Roman Arabia in a non-military capacity. Geographic underpinnings are examined 


1 Anthony Birley, Lives of the Later Caesars: The First Part of the Augustan History. (Harmondsworth, Penguin, 
1976), 49-51. 
? C. M. Wells, The Roman Empire. (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1984), 173. 


and offered as a possible alternative to classic interpretations of eastern Roman strategy. 
Additionally, this paper aims to demonstrate Roman recognition of an ethnic identity in the 
Levant and discuss the ways it relates to in the incorporation and administration of Arabia. The 
periods concerning this paper range from the subjection of Nabataean Petra to Rome in 106 CE 
to the Palmyrene Revolt and its implications for Roman-Arabian relations in the late 3" century 
CE. 

Clear information regarding Arabia Petraea is difficult to come by, with most primary 
sources coming from Diodorus Siculus, Cassius Dio, Strabo, and epigraphy in limes fortification. 
To understand the minutia of Roman-Arab interaction, previous scholarship must be weighed, 
especially as it pertains to Rome’s attitude about the frontier. The conflicting views of Edward 
Luttwak, S. Thomas Parker, Benjamin Isaac, Glen Bowersock, and others are described in the 
next pages. Following, problems with each are described in turn, ending with a summary of 
how the strategy theory relates to scholars' understanding of Roman Arabia and its role in the 


greater empire. 


Il. A short history of Roman activity in the Arabian east 


a. Pre-Roman Arabia 


Arabia was a vibrant locale long before Roman arrival, and the history of the region 
helps define the group of native peoples and governments that Rome encountered. The earliest 
attestation of the descriptive term "Arab" comes from an Assyrian account in the 9°" century 


BCE. Found in an inscription on what is known as the Kurkh Monolith, it recounts the escapades 


of Shalmaneser III.? (Fig. 1) ^^s an Assyrian king, Shalmaneser conducted wars of conquest in 
the Levant, and the inscription details the numbers and origins of his vanquished foes. Among 
the enemies bested in battle are “1,000 camels of Ghindabu' the Arabian."? Here the term 
"Arabian" is being applied to a specific person, and it is a defining feature of someone 
noteworthy in official record. It is marked out as being 
separate from such groups as Israelites, Ammonites, and 
Irkanateans, who are all also named. This portrays a political 
and ethnic differentiation for Arabs in the ancient world. 
Moreover, it demonstrates the role of Arabia at this time: it 
worked actively alongside neighbors to prevent incursion by 
Assyria. Assyria is a known conquering force and wielded great 
power, so any indication of Arab active resistance indicates a 
greater connection to the region than is commonly assigned to 


a desert-dwelling tribal people. The Kurkh monoliths are not 





the only instances of the term "Arab" appearing in Assyrian 


Figure 1. The Kurkh Monoltih 


texts. Referred to as Uribi or Aribi, Assyria was often in 
contact with- or at least aware of- a populace worthy of a separate ethnonym.® Aside from the 
Kurkh monoliths, we see descriptions of "Queens" and "Fortresses" of Arabia in Assyrian texts. 


These refer to other Assyrian leaders exacting tribute from or warring against Arabian groups. 


? George Smith, "Kurkh Monolith Transcriptions", (London, 1863). 

^ Figure 1: Public Domain imagery. Retrieved fom WikiPedia media files. 

5 D.D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia. (Chicago, 1926), 7-8. 

$ Jan Retso, The Arabs in Antiquity: Their History from the Assyrians to the Umayyads. (Routledge, 2014), 167. 


For example, Assyrian texts refer to “Zabibi, queen of Aribi lands”’ and tribes living in the Sinai 
region of modern day Egypt, called Mas’ai and Sab’ai, giving gold or camels to a subsequent 
Assyrian ruler, Tiglath-Pileser IIl. The distinct identity of tribes seen on the Kurkh monoliths 
seems to fade in the years following his rule—by the mid-8" century, Assyrian texts begin to 
refer to the tribes of Syro-Mesopotamia and the Sinai in close association to those of the 
“Aribi.” By 676 BCE, the desert tribes, referred to by Phillip Hitti as “Bedouin,” engaged in open 
revolt against Assyria.® ° The tribes were located in deserts ranging from Egypt to Babylonia, 
establishing an ancient Arab presence in what is now Syria, western Iraq, Jordan, Egypt, and 


Saudi Arabia. 


Arabs appear in other, non-Assyrian texts of the region, as well. Naturally, had the term 
(or a related term) appeared solely in one group of sources, it would not be enough to certainly 
identify a populace. The Hebrew Bible references the 'arav and the 'aravah, a term for both a 
location inhabited by the Nabateans (in what is now Israel and Jordan) and as an ethnonym for 
the occupants in the same.!? The king of Nabataea, Geshem, is called arvim, a term most often 
translated as "Arab" or "Arabian." Linking the Nabataeans to Arabians is a common theme in 
ensuing ages. The Qedarites, too, are included in these Hebrew descriptions of Arabia. The 


Qedarites were a tribal group, living in what is now considered North Arabia. Distinct from the 


7 Retso, The Arabs in Antiquity. 

8 Phillip Hitti, a scholar of Semitic language and Levantine history, has summarized the history of the Arabs (see: 
Hitti, Phillip. History of the Arabs. (Macmillan, 2002).) Hitti had a politically active career, one involved with the 
idea of Syria, Palestine, and the Jewish homeland in the mid-20" century. He applies the term “Bedouin” to refer 
to the North Arabian tribes connected against Assyrian rule. This may be a case of backwards application of a term, 
or, as argued by Hitti, it is the application of a term that matches a group of people that are identifiable by sources; 
this is one such assumption Isaac seems to take particular exception to (see: Benjamin Isaac, “What About a Grand 
Strategy?"., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1990).). 

? Phillip Hitti, History of the Arabs, (Macmillan, 2002). 

1? Retso, The Arabs in Antiquity, 167. 


Nabataeans, the Qedarites are referenced both in Hebrew texts and in Neo-Assyrian texts as 
being wartime allies with the Nabataeans and the Persians, while consistently opposing 
Assyrian interests. In the Hebrew bible, two groups (those of Nabataea and the Qedarites) are 
identified, both are linked linguistically through the use of the 'arav/'aravah as descriptors. 
Linguistic analysis of the Hebrew bible and the discussions cited in the Jewish Talmud establish 
a precedent for the terms used in the Hebrew bible to be translated as “Arab” or “Arabian.” 
Additionally, linguistic contexts (specifically the use of the Hebrew —r-b root) associate the 
tribes of the region to traders and merchants. A common cultural meme, the association of 
Arabia with trading, camels, and rebels is one that persists through the Hellenization of the 


region and well into the Roman period. 


The history of the Arab people informed Roman decision making before annexation and 
during Arabia's administration. Multiple Roman authors described the splendid wealth of the 
region and their association with the desert and overland trading. The Arabs, though politically 
diverse, were a known and recognized group of people and one with whom Rome would have 


to conduct business with upon their arrival in the region. 


b. Roman interests in the Republican Period 


Roman interest in the Near East and Levant has its origins in the early days of the 
Republic. Rome experienced periods of great eastward expansion following the conclusion of 
the Punic Wars, in which Rome and the Carthaginian Empire fought a series of conflicts over 


control of the Mediterranean. Afterwards, Roman interests shifted towards Macedonian 


holdings in Greece and Asia Minor.!! Allying themselves with Athens and other Greek states, 
Rome opened hostilities with Macedon in 200 BCE. The war ended in 197 BCE with the fall of 
Phillip V, leader of the Macedonians, and the surrendering of Macedonian holdings in Greece 
and the Near East (though Macedon as a political entity continued to exist). While an important 
step in Roman acquisition of the eastern Mediterranean, the acquisition of Macedonian lands 
and the growth of influence over the same put Rome in direct competition with another 
classical power- that of Antiochus and the Seleucid Empire. The Seleucid Empire was an off- 
shoot of Alexander’s conquered lands, led initially by the general Seleucus. The empire, 
throughout its history, was interested in expanding both westward and eastward, laterally 
growing, oftentimes to the point of stress. Territory lost to the eastern Mauryans and pressure 
from other Hellenistic leaders like Ptolemy forced the Seleucid Empire into reduction in the 
middle of the 3" century BCE. The close of the century brought new hope of expansion to 
Antiochus Ill. After the collapse of Phillip of Macedon's grip on Greece, Antiochus, with at least 
some help from Rome's storied enemy Hannibal, found fit to reclaim Greek lands.!? According 
to some sources, Antiochus began by appealing to Rome for the recognition of his dominion 
over Thrace. Coupled with the Aetolian's discomfort over the conclusion of the Second 
Macedonian War, Antiochus had reason and means to oppose Roman interests in eastward 
expansion. Following the seizure of a Roman fort at Demetrias by the Aetolians, the Seleucids 
began a preliminary invasion of Greece. The Aetolians welcomed their presence, and Rome, led 


by Consul Acilius Glabrio, chose to intervene in Greece again. A decisive victory for the Romans 


11 Arthur E.R. Boak, A History of Rome to 565 AD, (New York, Macmillan, 1955), 125-131. 
12 Ibid., 128. 


at Thermopylae left Antiochus’ military reeling and retreating back into Asia Minor. Rome 
pursued, bolstered by assistance from Rhodes and Pergamon. Their dogged pursuit of 
Antiochus concluded with a victory at Magnesia, after which the Seleucids gave up territory in 


modern Turkey. 


The episodes in Greece and Turkey highlight the interest Rome had in eastward 
expansion. It grows during and after the Republican period, culminating under Trajan in the 
early 2"? century. This eastward focus begins here, and it sets up the conflicts on Rome's 
eastern flank that may have informed decisions to garrison. Oftenimes, the limits of Roman 
expansion east is due to a push back by an existing eastern power or a lack of incentive to 


pierce an otherwise hostile environment. 


c. Rome in control of the east Mediterranean 


By the middle of the 1* century BCE, Rome did press deeper into the East 
Mediterranean. Pompey led military action against pirates operating out of the east after 
serving as a Consul until 69 BCE.P? He was granted imperium maius. The move, proposed by the 
Tribune Aulus Gabinius, granted a freedom to pursue the pirates anywhere, geographically 
speaking, while recruiting and gathering money as he saw fit. His imperium would extend over 
the entirety of the Mediterranean Sea, including tracts of land inland up to fifty miles. The 
provision was made law under the Lex Gabinia. His successes in the Mediterranean were key to 
his acquisition of even more military freedom in 66 BCE with the acquiescence of the senate on 


the Lex Manilia.!^ The law gave Pompey greater authority to direct military action against the 


33 Boak, A History of Rome, 206. 
1^ Boak, Arthur E. R. A History of Rome, 213. 


Anatolian Mithridates.!? The end result was a series of conflicts ending in the acquisition of 
Syrian lands and opening the Levant to direct Roman influence. Judaea became another target 
of Roman interest, as Rome intervened multiple times in the region leading up to Judaea's full 
incorporation as a province in 6 CE. In fact, as Pompey tried to settle a royal feud in Judaea, he 
was attempting to pierce into Nabataea as well. After settling affairs in Hasmonean Judaea, he 
sent a general by the name of Marcus Aemilius Scaurus into Nabataean deserts, who eventually 
attempted a siege of Petra. 1° This expedition failed, as would the next few Arabian probes by 
Roman leaders. For now, Pompey withdrew to deal with problems farther north. However, 
Pompey had supported Hyrcanus Il in Judaea. Hyrcanus settled the minor conflict between 
Scaurus and Nabataea favorably for Rome despite the failed siege, further developing the 
tenuous relationship between the Nabataean king Aretas and Rome. Some have claimed this as 


vassalhood, though in reality, it was arguably more distant. 


d. Arabia in the early empire 


The next major incursion into Arabian lands came during the Principate. Augustus, first 
Emperor of Rome, was able to solidify his rule over Egypt, Asia Minor, and parts of the Near 
East. Efforts were made to feel out Arabia Felix, the southern portion of the Arabian coast. Its 
location held strategic importance for moving goods from India to both the Mediterranean and 
Somaliland. It was his grandson, Gaius, however, that is known best as far as ventures into 


Arabia are concerned. According to the historian Strabo, Gaius embarked on an expedition into 


35 Ibid., 216 

16 G.W. Bowersock, "The Annexation and Initial Garrison of Arabia", (Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik 5, 
1970), 37-47. 

17 Strabo. The Geography. Vol. VII, Book XVI. (Chicago, Loeb Classical Library, 1932), 7-9. 


the desert under the direction of a guide. Departing from Roman holdings on the frontier, 
Gaius’ guide, by the name of Sileas, leads him far south, past Ayla on the Red Sea. (Fig 2)!? Ayla, 
today known as Aqaba, proved a harrowing journey in and of itself. After Sileas attempted to 
lead Gaius further south, disease, food and water supply issues, and physical strain ended the 
expedition in failure. Strabo blamed Sileas, claiming the Nabataean attempted to keep the 
Romans out by any means possible, even through subversion as a guide. Though he failed in 
directly reaching into southern Arabia, Augustus was able to exert a modicum of control over 
the Nabataeans by establishing successful sea trade ports from the Sinai. The late Republican 
and Augustan periods of exploration into Nabataea typify Roman interest in expansion—the 


economic draw was an ever-present motivating factor. 


In 25 CE, a military expedition was launched from Egypt and into Arabia by Aelius Gallus. 
This followed a period of southern expansion in Egypt, resulting in settlement throughout the 
province. Per common scholarship on the subject, the expeditions by Gallus were primarily of a 
moneymaking endeavor. That is, the booty wrought from minor raids into Arabia were worth 
the effort. As 1* century writers, relying on far older accounts, wrote of Nabataea as being 
highly wealthy, this logically follows. Nabataea, however, despite the military expeditions, 
would not be seized; it is more likely that the regional governor for Egypt encouraged Gallus as 


a way of probing Arabia and Nabataea as a source of tribute or booty. 


18 Figure 2: Fagan, C., created using Google Earth Pro, 2017. 
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Figure 2- Satellite imagery depicting Rome and important cities of Arabia. (Source: Google Earth and affiliate services, 2017) 





e. Roman acquisition of Arabia 


Nabataean Arabia would not enter the Roman fold until 106 CE.19 2° Prior to Roman 
incursions, the Nabataeans were led by a King Aretas III. His rule extended into the early 1*' 
century CE. Despite the efforts of Jewish King Herod (with whom Nabataea was often engaged 
in war) and Gallus, Aretas was able to maintain a fairly strong economy and trade network. At 
that time, the Negev was settled fairly extensively and expansions at Petra were conducted 


under Aretas. His successors in Abacus and Rabal expanded more slowly, and, under Rabal Ill, 


Figure 3- A bust of the Emperor Trajan, Munich. 


Nabataea finally joins the Roman framework. Interest in the 
area was spurred on, possibly by an influx of Jewish refugees 
into Nabataea after the Roman powers quelled a rebellion in 
Judaea. Following this flow of rebels, Rome began to clamp 
down tighter on the eastern frontiers, and it is following the 
Jewish Revolt of the 1%* century CE that Arabia truly comes 
under Roman imperial scrutiny. According to Lives of the Later 
Caesars, a collection of imperial biographies of disputed 


authorship, Arabia was subdued by the efforts of the Syrian 





Governor, Cornelius Palma during the reign of Trajan. (Fig. 3)?! 


This is the extent of the authors' discussion of Arabia's incorporation into the Roman Empire.?? 


19Shahid, Irfan. Rome and the Arabs: A Prolegomenon to the Study of Byzantium and the Arabs. (Washington, D.C., 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1984). 

? Wells, The Roman Empire, 172. 

21 Figure 3: Public domain imagery. Retrieved from WikiPedia media files. 

22 Birley, Lives of the Later Caesars. 
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The lack of textual and monumental records from which to draw an understanding of 
the annexation has led to a reliance on other sources. This paper includes an analysis of 
documents including histories and tenure documents and an analysis of pertinent 
archaeological and agricultural findings. Without evidence to the contrary (and with a more full 
explanation later in this work), it can be said that annexation was relatively peaceful; it lacked 
bloodshed on a wide scale, though internal resistance may well have occurred. The rapid 
militarization of Arabia can be characterized less as an invading force and more of a policing 
one, reacting to the pressures of revolt from neighboring Roman territories and fear of local 


unrest. 
f. Ancient accounts of Arabia 


It is worth discussing exactly the types of ancient sources available to modern scholars. 
As already noted, the textual evidence is limited, making the push towards archaeological and 
epigraphical evidence by the modern scholars discussed later in the paper all the more 
relevant. The earliest author of note is Diodorus Siculus. Born in the early first century BCE, 
Diodorus is known for his in-depth global history. Diodorus’ second volume deals with the 
geographic regions of India, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. The account is one of the earliest 
examples of a Roman discussing Arabia, particularly one that describes its people. He writes 
that Arabia is a large expanse that is geographically distinct from Egypt and Syria, which 
contains "many peoples of diverse characteristics."?? Here, an ancient author directly relates 


the term "Arab" to the Nabataeans, stating that the "eastern parts are inhabited by Arabs, who 


3 Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica, Book Il. (1935), 42. 
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bear the name of Nabataeans and range over a country which is partly desert and partly 
waterless...”*4 Diodorus even provides insight into Roman views of Arabs. He claims the Arabs 
"lead a life of brigandage, and overrunning a large part of the neighbouring territory they 
pillage it, being difficult to overcome in war." He continues to describe the fierce independence 
of the Nabataean Arabs. "[F]urthermore, they never at any time accept a man of another 
country as their over-lord and...maintain their liberty unimpaired."?? Their economic basis of 
trading in palms and asphalt is discussed as well. Siculus further separates Arabia into 
geographic regions, and he takes time to note their differences; the gems of Arabia Felix (the 
area now encompassed by Saudi Arabia and the various Gulf states) and the fruits produced 
there lend credence to the popular belief of desert riches. Diodorus highlights the tribal and 
nomadic nature of the natives of the Arabian region. He describes them as pastoral and 
shepherdly and range from Arabia Felix to Syria.2° The areas of Arabia closest to Syria contains 
Arabs noted for their mercantile ventures; camel breeding is common, he states, and trade is 
frequent, often including special marbles that could be acquired only in northern Arabia.? 
Diodorus Siculus' work brings with it a series of deep problems. Foremost among these 
problems is the extensive analysis he provides of the mythical animals to be found in the 


region.?? Such animals include bird-camels and cross-bred leopard camels??. He also tends to 


24 Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica, 43. 

25 Ibid., 44 

2 Ibid., 63. 

7 Ibid., 63. 

28 Ibid., 54. 

?? The animal here referenced is generally accepted to be the giraffe (camelopard), though the description given by 
Diodorus is strange, in that he notes the “shorter neck” of the cross-breed to a regular camel. The same animal is 
referenced by Strabo, though there the translation of giraffe follows somewhat more logically (see: Thayer, Strabo 
Geography. (2012). 
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describe Arabia by what it is not. He commonly compares his subject to the provinces of Libya 
and Africa. This would, in hindsight, be natural, as both are known to be inhabited by nomadic 
desert-dwellers. What the source indicates most, though, is that Diodorus Siculus is working off 
of hearsay and extrapolated evidence. It is not uncommon for authors to work as such, but it 
does raise questions about the reliability and, indeed, its application to later Arabian peoples. 
The time period in which Diodorus Siculus is writing would coincide with the earliest 
penetration into Arabia. Pompey’s ventures occurred only decades before his writing of the 
Bibliotheca Historica, and the last discernable date in his work comes from the defeat of 
Octavian's fleet near Tauromenium. As such, it is likely that Arabia was only just entering the 
view of the Roman empire. His views of Arabia, if it can be taken as litmus test for the popular 
perception of Arabia (particularly Arabia Felix) could inform the decisions of Augustus and 


Gallus. 


Strabo, an ancient geographer, also presents a view of Arabia. He provides an in-depth 
explanation of the expanse of Arabia, locating the region "on the side of Babylonia with 
Maecené. In front of Maecené, on one side, lies the desert of the Arabians; and on another side 
lie the marshes opposite the Chaldaeans...; and another side lies the Persian Sea."?? Like 
Diodorus, he notes a peculiar smell (which was previously associated with the lake areas 
producing asphalt). Unlike Diodorus, Strabo names a few different "Arabian tribes, [I] mean the 
Nabataeans and the Chaulotaeans and the Agraeans."?! He also notes a number of Arabian 


cities that are found much farther south, wherein the Arabian tribes “Minaeans...Sabaeans... 


9? Strabo, The Geography, 308. 
31 Ibid., 310. 
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Cattabanians...Chatrimotitae" dwell. Strabo describes their major cities as "prosperous, being 
beautifully adorned.” As for the political climate of the region, each city is ruled by a king, who 


gains the throne under an inheritance by adoption. 


Strabo does modern historians the favor of citing from where the information he related 
was drawn. Among those he cites is the second century BCE Greek writer Eratosthenes.?? 
Artemidorus is drawn on for Strabo's discussion of the economic lifeblood of the region. Spices 
and oils are the primary good in the region, with myrrh and frankincense major products. He 
relies on these older authors to provide a measurement of the region in stadia. Strabo, as one 
writing a geographic treatise, focuses on this for a number of pages, and neglects to go into 
much detail of the persons found in the region (beyond the already discussed political and 


economic inclinations). 


Strabo highlights another problem with the region —a lack of exposure forced the 
author to rely on out-of-date information on the Arabian Peninsula. While it is possible that the 
peoples and area found in Roman Arabia line up with those encountered during Greek 
expeditions after Alexander, there is no guarantee that what Strabo is writing pertains to 
contemporary Arabian populations. This is arguably evidenced in his short note on Aelana, what 
would be Roman Ayla. He mentions Aelana as a trading point some 70 stadia from other major 
cities. The Aelanites, the Loeb translation reads, have a fairly large area, though Strabo cites 
Anaxicrates, one of "Alexander's associates."?? If this dating is accurate, it places Strabo's 


Aelana some three centuries out of date. That is not to say that there is not a cultural or ethnic 


32 Strabo, The Geography, 316. 
33 Ibid., 313. 
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connection, but simply that ancient authors had an idea of who occupied and what made up 
the Arabian territories based on dated assumptions. As with Diodorus, these assumptions have 
dubious applicability and cannot be applied to this argument without properly admitting the 


faults within. 


Cassius Dio, a historian in the early third century, wrote an extensive history ranging 
from the arrival of Aeneas in Italy into the 220s CE. The wide range of time periods covered by 
Dio provides much useful information regarding the development of Rome and Arabia’s 
relationship. It is from Dio that the Augustan expeditions into Arabia Felix are known. Egyptian 
governor Aelius Gallus, says Dio, led a campaign into the lands of the Arabian king Sabos. What 
is most noteworthy is that, firstly, Dio claims that the Arabians turned back the Roman invading 
force. Secondly, he claims that the Gallus expedition was “the first of the Romans, and, | 
believe, the only ones, to traverse so much of this part of Arabia for the purpose of making war; 
for they advanced as far as the place called Athlula, a famous locality."?^ In his 68" volume, Dio, 
nearly offhandedly, mentions that “Palma, the governor of Syria, subdued the part of Arabia 
around Petra and made it subject to the Romans.”*° The author also mentions that Mannus, the 
ruler of "the neighboring portion of Arabia" (the area bordering Edessa in Mesopotamia), did 
not meet the Emperor Trajan, instead sending a herald after a rout at the hands of the Romans 


while supporting Mebarsapes of Adiabene. The next mention of the Arabians in Dio involves a 


34 Cassius Dio, Roman History. Translated by W. Heinemann. Vol. Ill. (1914), 271. 
35 Ibid., 389 
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“revolt”? in Mesopotamia’s Hatra, in which Trajan prepared for the failed assault on Hatra 


from the provincia Arabia.?” 


Dio makes no mention of the wealth of the Arabian Peninsula. In fact, when discussing 
the lands between Mesopotamia and Arabia, Dio takes the time to describe Hatra city as 
"neither large nor prosperous." He does not provide any reasoning as to why Trajan took an 
interest in Arabia, its rulers, or anything of the sort. Those reading Dio are forced to draw their 
own conclusions. As such, Dio confirms minor clues while leaving major questions regarding 
Roman intent in the region totally unanswered. In fact, Dio, in Book XXXVIII, even asks, "[w]hy 
catalogue in detail...Arabia? Countries whose very names we did not know precisely in former 
times we now rule...we have gained from them revenues and troops and honour and 
alliances.”38 Dio here contradicts himself somewhat, mentioning that revnues have been gained 


while deriding the wealth of targeted regions. 


He also differs greatly from the other authors. He is writing in a later time and one that 
followed large expansions of major cities of the province. The honors he mentions might 
reference the elevation of cities in Arabia by Severus or the tours of Hadrian. It could indicate a 


shift in the culture and view of the Arabs as a people and nation (one wholly shifted by the 


36 The term revolt is used in the translation for the Dio's document, originally translated from Greek. However, it 
must be noted that, at no time, was Hatra part of the Roman network formally. The revolt here could mean against 
trade policies previously in place with Rome, or as a metaphorical "Revolt" of what would be a subject or partner 
hat is currently aligned against Roman interests. It is an interesting debate as to why Hatra would be considered 
"revolting," though. 

37 Dio, Roman History, 422. 

38 Ibid., 281. 
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Byzantine period, evidenced by Zonaras and Zosimus), or it might simply be writing from a point 


of ignorance or stagnating interest in the subject. 
Il. Modern scholarship and the development of the "Grand Strategy" concept 
a. The Luttwak synthesis 


Modern authors have been far more engaged with the acquisition and administration of 
Roman Arabia than ancient sources. The floodgates truly opened in response to a new synthesis 
of Roman military history: that a grand strategy was devised and implemented by the Roman 
political entity. While historians wrote about and summarized Rome and Arabia's relationship 
prior to the arguments made regarding grand strategy, it gave a platform through which the 
Roman Near East could be analyzed. It was Edward Luttwak, a military strategy expert, who put 
forth one of the earliest arguments attempting to describe the Roman meta regarding borders, 
beginning the Grand Strategy argument. His argument hinges on a three part thesis that 
evolves chronologically with the Roman Empire.?? He describes the first phase that existed 
under the Principate of Augustus and into the earlier rule of the Flavians as "hegemonic."^ 
(Fig. 4)^ Client states made up the bulk of Roman defenses. Downsized militaries and a lack of 
conquering after Augustus led to a strategy based less on outward attack and strong border 
presence. The second leg of Luttwak's argument is centered between the reigns of Vespasian 


and Marcus Aurelius. In this period, he argues, the tent camp of Augustus' military was taken to 


39 Luttwak, Edward. The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire from the First Century A.D. to the Third. (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University Press Kindle Edition, 2015), 100 

4° Ibid., 106. 

41 Figures 4 and 5: Luttwak, E., The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, 1984 
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Figure 5- Luttwak's diagram representing a Hegemonic Empire. (Source: Luttwak, E., The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, 1984) 








Figure 4- Luttwak's diagram featuring a Territorial Empire. (Source: Luttwak, E., The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, 1984) 
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its extreme, acting as a "fixed element in a mobile strategy of imperial defense."^? (Fig. 5) It 
constitutes a police-like mentality, where more permanent posts can monitor traffic along 
priority areas. Finally, in the late 3" and 4* centuries CE, Luttwak focuses on the “defense-in- 
depth" model. This framework argues that, unlike the proactive defensive strategies employed 
in borderland posts previously, incursions from outside forces would not be actively stopped so 
much as responded to on home ground.? This is the point of most contention between Luttwak 
and Roman historians. Luttwak argues on the grounds of demarcated borders and a meta 
among Roman leaders regarding defense writ large, what he calls "forward defense." Each 
position Luttwak takes, particularly as it pertains to the Roman east, will be discussed herein. 
His positions have influenced the discussion of Roman occupation in Arabia, and his temporal 


model of "staged" strategy does not hold well when considering Arabia particularly. 


Luttwak claims, as the first part of his argument, that client states acted as the buffer of 
defense for Rome. His argument opens with an supposition of Roman military capabilities 
(which include manpower for combat, those employed in non-combat roles, and the speed of 
applicability to conflict regions), wherein he places a great emphasis on two things: on Rome's 
part, he highlights the duality of the legions and the auxiliary; on the part of Rome's allies and 
clients, he emphasizes that the clients were "not merely additive to Roman military power, but 
complimentary" while likewise stressing the “geographic depth" of their contributions.” This 


geographic depth Luttwak refers to is the ability of a client to “absorb” a threat and apply its 


? Luttwak, The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire from the First Century A.D. to the Third, (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1984), 57. 

43 Luttwak, Grand Strategy, 74. 

^ |bid., 23. 
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“organic forces”. These organic forces would be the line of defense Rome preferred, repelling 
raids. This is not the more common situation, Luttwak believes. A client state, he argues, may 
not actually have the capacity to fully protect a border from incursion. Perimeter security would 
be compromised and Rome would need to mobilize itself, if only to the “essential minimum of 
protecting Roman assets and keeping the client ruler in control...”.4° As Luttwak argued earlier 
in his work, however, that Roman legions would be difficult to mobilize effectively. They 
operated while “avoiding the burden of maintaining continuous border defenses” in the early 
empire in order to maximize what they could deploy when necessary.*° “This meant that a 
client state might not be able to fend off invasion and Rome would not intervene, leaving client 
states to, in a way, fall on the sword for Rome. It would contain the strain of conflict so Rome 


itself would not be affected. 


Luttwak specifically highlights several examples from the Levant as evidence for this 
period. (Fig. 6)^? Firstly, he acknowledges that Judaea, while a province fairly early in the 
empire, maintained autonomy in parts of the region. These bordered with the Nabataean state. 
Luttwak calls this "Nabatean Arabia" a merchant state. He views the population as either 
grouped into cities or desert dwellers. Its borders were ill-defined, ranging from the Sinai into 


modern day Saudi Arabia. Luttwak clearly sees Nabataea as a client state well before its 


45 Luttwak, Grand Strategy, 25. 

46The potential clout of the military was more important than its actual application and was a tool used to acquire 
and keep subject princes. (See: Luttwak, The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, Introduction and Chaer 1: The 
Julio-Claudian System.) 

47 Luttwak, Grand Strategy, 20. 

48 Figure 6: Luttwak, E., The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, 1984 
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Figure 7- Luttwak's sample map of a "Low Intensity" desert frontier. (Source: Luttwak, E., The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, 1984) 


Figure 6- Luttwak's sample map of a "High Intensity" desert frontier. (Source: Luttwak, E., The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, 1984) 
g p p g y 





acquisition by Cornelius Palma. He cites the “advanced material culture and Greek ideas” of the 
East as factors pertinent to Rome’s desire to have them as clients (contrasted with the “client 
relationships with the more primitive people” to the north and west of Roman territory).^? 
Luttwak reasons that the mobile people across the Rhine and Danube were more likely to 
overturn rulers. This contradicts what he admits about the people of Arabia—they were 
primarily nomadic and had undergone a series of shifts in the royal family. This is due in no 
small part to constant sparring with Herod, another Roman client. Some have claimed that 
Roman support developed Nabataean power in the region, though its thrashing at multiple 
times by its neighbors and the exploratory nature of Rome's interactions with Arabia seem 
inconsistent with such accounts. Luttwak also notes, and this with more substantial support, 
that the Nabataean ruler Malchus supported Roman suppression of the Jewish revolts under 
Vespasian.?? This claim is supported by Tacitus, though this could very well have been relevant 
to Levantine conflicts rooted in the histories of Nabataea and Judaea (which may have occurred 
regardless of client or provincial status). It is under Trajan (and thus, the second phase of 
Luttwak's theory) that this relationship fundamentally changes: a client-state relationship 
becomes a fully annexed part of the empire. The client relationship that Rome had with an 
Arabian power becomes a directly administered part of the Roman network. Luttwak tends to 
argue that a shift is permanent; however, as will be shown later, Rome never fully abandons 


client relationships in Arabia and does not fully embrace a projecting defense into the eastern 


? Luttwak, Grand Strategy, 20. 
50 Ibid., 111. 
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frontier deserts, instead focusing on an inward focusing defense with loose borders more akin 


to Luttwak’s later stage of Roman grand strategy. 


Following the client state model of defense, Luttwak supposes that a more “hard- 
border" approach was taken. (Fig. 7)?! According to Luttwak, the client state was kept in line 
not under threat of military prowess but by the application of forces “in direct proximity."?? It is 
this literal border presence that Luttwak stresses. He spends a good deal of this section 
discussing the physical manifestation of Roman power, the camp. Its defensive capabilities 
were found in breaking charges from the enemy and mustering soldiers effectively on short 
notice. Again, though, Luttwak ascribes a "psychological effect" to the camp's presence. He 
claims that, from Vespasian forward, the military thinking of Rome centered on the marching 
camp as a basis. Permanent camps would act as fixed points for use by forces along a 
designated area. In this case, along the borders of the empire. This predicated the 
establishment of borders. Natural borders, when available were commonly used. Where 
natural borders did not exist, the general lack of competing power allowed Rome to expand its 
sphere of influence beyond its zone of direct control. Interestingly, Luttwak does cite a desert 
as a natural border.?? But this claim, and how one would defend such a natural border, is a 
sticking point among scholars in this area and will be addressed later. Luttwak notes the lack of 
a wall system in the Roman East (excepting one in Mesopotamia). It is here that the importance 


of the /imes is first discussed. 


5! Figure 7: Luttwak, E., The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, 1984 

52 Luttwak, Grand Strategy, 115. 

53 Luttwak highlights a typical structure for a desert fortification based on both small scale and large scale 
incursion. Despite a natural border, it would seem, a military in a "Forward-defense" strategy would still pierce 
into the desert; it is a slight contradiction that further confuses what makes a border a border in the Roman east. 
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The limes are the road and fortification networks that made up the edges of Roman 
domain. They were often used defensively, with fortification, posts, and towers built down its 
length. When not used defensively, the /imes acted as a demarcation for the edges of the 
empire. The Limes Arabicus is the line of most interest to this paper. Its accepted to have run 
from the Red Sea north through Arabia Petraea and into Syria. The major road, Via Nova 
Traiana, ran near the limes. This has raised one of the major points of contention regarding the 
Limes Arabicus: the prupose behind it on the desert frontier. Luttwak argues that the presence 
of the forts and watchtowers are natural for surveillance. Combined with communications 
systems (a "two-way signaling system that connected outposts...with the legionary 
forces...deep in the rear"), early warning and vigilant guard of larger expanses were possible.^^ 
°° Even when one lacks physical structures such as forts or walls, one can find evidence of 
communication posts; Luttwak highlights Trajan's monumental column as one such depiction of 
signalers along the Danube. Luttwak also discusses the levels of operational manpower in an 
area—from guardposts, to auxiliary forts, to legionary “fortresses” —as those who would be 
physically present at the structures on the frontier. Roads make up the last but nonetheless 
essential factor in this "forward defense" system, providing easy movement along the frontier, 


as well as across the frontier on roads that just past the border. 


54 Luttwak, Grand Strategy, 66. 

55 Luttwak, despite attempting to illustrate his point with real world examples, fails to list the evidence that points 
to communications systems without a proper outpost attached. In fact, prior to his example of the Column of 
Trajan, he makes a point to inform the reader that defensive fortifications along limes were also communicative in 
nature, though many lacked an early warning ability due to positioning; only forward outposts might have such a 
capability. 
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It is with this system he highlights the desert frontier in Syria (the same border shared 
with Arabia Petraea). Though he does not spend much time discussing it in particular, he 
mentions that the “horizontal perimeter roads,” those that penetrate into the frontier, were 
patrol routes that intended to stave off small-scale incursions by raiders, looters, or the like.?° 
The frontier fixtures, according to Luttwak, were easy to cross for “innocent traffic” but with 
the hope to be “impermeable...when the threat level was higher.”°” Luttwak also makes a note 
of the African nomad raids, common across the Fossatum Africae, a ditch-and-wall defensive 
lime along the southern border of the empire in North Africa.°® While the defensive structures 
in Africa are different than those in the Levant and Arabia, Luttwak implies that the threat is 
arguably similar. In fact, what kind of threat is faced in the east is a major sticking point in the 


scholarship regarding the Roman frontier. 


Finally, Luttwak illustrates a third and generally more controversial phase of Roman 
strategy. Known as "defense in depth,” the 3 century was marked by drastic change both in 
political administration and military application. Roman emperors had short shelf-lives, as it 
were. Few emperors after Caracalla lasted more than a year or two, much less longer. External 
military pressure grew, with Persians assuming the Parthian throne and increasing problems 
from barbarians at many borders. The lack of stable Roman leadership, contends Luttwak, led 
those who would claim the title to instead focus on settling internal conflicts and civil strife. The 
territorial and spread out legions, already with a tradition of following regional leaders over any 


others, had the possibility of being pulled from the frontier for combat elsewhere. He further 


56 Luttwak, The Grand Strategy, 67. 
57 Ibid., 68. 
58 Ibid., 68-69. 
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alleges that the willingness of some to attack Roman central leadership was due to “the failure 
of the central government to provide security for the border regions."?? In this third period, 
most conflict was internal, and even external threats would not be dealt with until Roman soil 
was already in some manner jeopardized. The defense-in-depth model focuses on the use of 
strongholds with mobile units able to evade attack. Working in combination, the mobile and 
fixed defenses would be able to fend off attackers. Luttwak's defense-in-depth relates that, 
once, Roman frontiers provided “security...for agriculture and for towns and cities..."9? Under 
this third phase, however, defense was less static, though it did not follow his "elastic" 
definition. Interestingly, Luttwak also notes that defense-in-depth “was promptly 
abandoned."*! He claims that, when victory was achieved, defense-in-depth was no longer the 


marching order; instead, forward defense (the second method mentioned above) was resumed. 


The Roman east is, generally, not explicitly described in Luttwak's work, though he does 
cite Philip Il, better known as Philip the Arab.9? Philip acts as a keen example of the more 
inwardly-focused defense strategy of the mid- to late-3'? century CE. Though he deals little with 
Arabia during his career—he does bestow favors on cities in his province—he does end the only 
major external conflict that came close to threatening Arabian (not Syrian or Mesopotamian) 
lands. Philip accepts a peace deal with Sassanian Persia, one that can be considered 
unfavorable for Rome, and diverts his force inwards to secure his place on the imperial seat. 


Interestingly, Philip Il ruled for one of the longest uninterrupted periods in the tumultuous 


*? Luttwak, The Grand Strategy, 129. 
60 Ibid., 131. 
8! Ibid., 132. 
€ Ibid., 151. 
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times, a total of roughly five years. In the early and middle parts of the 3 century, Arabia was 
relatively quiet, contributing primarily culturally and politically in an academic sense; that is, 
attentions were put on Arabia through generally legal (as opposed to practical) channels, with 
redrawing borders to include parts of Syria and Judaea. Desert raiders were still a feature of 
life, and, as we will see later, the populations of the Levant, while generally described as sparse, 
take on a different role in Roman society. Culminating with the Zenobian revolts, 3'* century 


Arabia finally proves to house conflict within (if not without) its political realm. 


There are numerous points where analysis of textual evidence jeopardizes Luttwak’s 
argument, at least as it relates to the Arabian frontier. For example, the ancient sources that 
readily refer to Arabia during the client state period lacks any indication that there was much 
communication, or any sort of real cooperation, between desert tribes, kingdoms, or cities in 
Arabia. Certainly, there are periods where Rome and Arab kings have contact and even enter 
near vassalhood (see above), there are large tracts of Arabia that do not fall under Roman 
clientry. In fact, Luttwak's argument somewhat hinges on solid political identities for all parties 
absorbed into Rome’s imperium—that is, without the ability to be a client first and then have 


cohesive, established borders, how can Luttwak’s Grand Strategy be applied to the frontier? 


The ultimate point of Luttwak’s argument is that Rome maintained a military strategy 
across its territories—there was some idea of what Rome meant, what its strategies for defense 
were, and how one could apply it to its optimum effectiveness. This was accomplished three 
ways, with each lining up to a temporal range. The first was focused on client states and their 
ability to defeat or retard Rome’s enemies. The second was a “scientific border” strategy, with 


defined lines and clear intent of defense. Finally, the strategy turned insular, emphasizing 
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defense of certain strategic points within borders complimented by mobile forces. All this 
relates to varying degrees to Arabia in the Roman period. The status of client state, while not 
possible to definitely apply, is certainly an appealing descriptor of Nabataea prior to the 2" 
century CE. The presence of limes and military on the frontier in the 2"! century seems to 
support a police action state of mind, wherein trade is guarded and safety of passage within 
Arabia can be, to some extent, guaranteed. Finally, in the 3 century CE Arabia was left out in 
the cold, in so many words, with little need for the "defense-in-depth" strategy. In fact, the 
application of defense-in-depth thinking to Roman Arabia inspired another dominating theory 


on warfare in the Roman Levant, that of S. Thomas Parker. 


b. The Parker response and “Saracen threat" 


S. Thomas Parker is a historian and archaeologist commonly associated with Roman 
Arabia. He has worked extensively on the Roman /imes project. He also is one of the major 
opponents to Luttwak's "Grand Strategy" as a whole. Parker alleges that the /imes of Arabia are 
indeed defensive structures first and foremost. The primary function, however, is the defense 
of the sedentary populations found within the borders. Nomadic raiders from the Sinai, South 
Arabia, and the eastern Syrian deserts harassed Roman holdings. Parker has marked his career 
on the conflict between Rome and the "Saracens."9? Parker highlights, in a number of his 


publications, the presence of Roman military institutions along the desert frontier. As lead 


8 Interestingly, some accounts, such as those of Hippolytus, clearly differentiate the Saracens from the Arabs. Jan 
Retso highlights the differences and emergence of such ethnic groups, and these differences will become 
important later. 
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investigator of the Limes Arabicus project, he sought to establish, via archaeological evidence, 
that forts along the limes existed in the 3 century or earlier, underwent heavy modification in 
the Tetrarchic period, and were finally abandoned in the 6* century AD.® He emphasizes a 
reliance on tribal confederations of Arabs acting as buffer entities along the Roman frontier. 
This actually reflects Luttwak’s first method of strategy more fully than the method he generally 
ascribes to the period. It should be noted, however, that Luttwak’s updated edition does make 
a provision to discuss the return to client-state reliance in the face of degrading defense-in- 


depth methods. 


Parker additionally supports a somewhat more local meta in regards to administering 
the application of military power along the frontier. His extensive study of fortifications and 
posts along the limes has led him to conclude that strategy came from a Late Roman command 
in the east itself. Parker does support the idea of Rome defending its citizenry. While 
motivation is hardly easy to glean from sources, it is clear Rome intervenes on behalf of allies, 
and, at least in some cases, Rome did deploy to defend Roman territory. As such, Parker does 
subscribe, in some form, to a strategy, though how it is applied and what that actually means 
differs greatly from Luttwak’s own interpretation. The coalescence of trade goods out of Arabia 
and the Red Sea act as clouding factors as to the motivation of Roman defense of the region, 
forming a more complex reasoning than defense of the Roman population in a certain region. 
Additionally, little threat from outside forces was acted on in the Arab east, making defense 


against large-scale threats a problematic argument. Parker, it can be concluded, felt that there 


& S. Thomas Parker, The Roman Frontier in Central Jordan: Interim Report on the Limes Arabicus Project, 1980-1985. 
Vol. 1. (Washington, D.C., BAR International Series, 1987). 
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was a need to defend Arabia, though the military border was problematic to defend against 


nomads. 


Parker’s work in the archaeological field established a few reasonable conclusions that 
assist in synthesizing a timeline on the Arabian frontier. The Roman fortresses, he argues 
through the Limes Arabicus project, were abandoned by the mid-sixth century CE. Parker 
argues that the abandonment, seemingly peaceful in nature (as in, there seems to be no 
immediate evidence of a forced eviction on the frontier), showed the demobilization of the 
military under Justinian. There has been some pushback against this concept, with a date closer 
to the turn of the sixth century being proposed. However, as pointed out in Greg Fisher’s article 
A New Perspective on Rome’s Desert Frontier, there is a distinct lack of historical evidence 
provided for the revised date (and, according to Fisher, Parker himself proposed the new 
dating).® Though the intent of this paper is to determine what factors played into the 
relationship between Rome and the Arabian frontier through the 3 century, it is important, 
perhaps in the grand scheme rather than here, to consider why the /imes and frontier were 
eventually let to slide away. It can be argued well that the peripheral nature of Arabia by the 
500s CE shows that the threat felt by Rome by that period was minimal, that there was no need 
to pay attention to the frontier, or the threat was not there to begin with. If indeed there was a 
desert or eastern threat, as Rome consolidated power in modern Turkey and Constantinople, it 
would logically follow that they would care about what problems faced a nearby frontier. 


However, the removal of military force at the border limes may show just the opposite. 


55 Greg Fisher, "A New Perspective on Rome's Desert Frontier", (Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research 336, 2004), 53. 
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c. Isaac's internal threat analysis 


Isaac instead levels an opposite claim to that of Parker's: Roman Arabia faced no 
significant threat from raiding or nomadic parties. He does subscribe to the belief that frontier 
fortifications had a defensive purpose. It was not to defend from external threats, but from the 
threat of revolt or internal strife. Banditry was also a concern for those along the desert edge, 
and the steady flow of goods along the Via Nova Traiana would certainly need some sort of 
policing. A thesis crafted by Isaiah Moose, in his work Sand and Spice, describes the types of 
goods moving out of the Red Sea and through Arabia and compares this with the necessity for 
military force along such routes.9? Like Isaac, there seems to be little concern given over 
nomadic raiders. In fact, a symbiotic relationship is portrayed, if one that was tinged by 


prejudice. 


Benjamin Isaac proposes that Rome, as an army of occupation, first had a goal of 
suppressing initial resistance to Rome. After resistance died out (or was at least controlled— he 
makes an effort “not...to suggest that every province was peaceful once the initial stages of 
incorporation were concluded"), there might still be a need for Roman intervention; as he 
argues, "there were forms of unrest in the Roman empire which had nothing to do with 
resistance."9/ Isaac instead highlights “social troubles" without "ethnic or ideological roots."95 


Despite this concession, Isaac underlines his overarching argument about Roman Arabia: there 


$6 Isaiah F. Moose, “Sand and Spice: Roman Arabia in World Historical Context From the Third Century BCE to the 
Seventh Century CE", (San Diego, San Diego State University Press, 2010). 

7 Benjamin H. Isaac, The Limits of Empire: The Roman Army in the East. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1990). 

58 Ibid., 68. 
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was no need to defend against the nomadic peoples of the desert. He argues that there is a 
desire to ascribe 7 century descriptions of desert-dwelling peoples (that is, the armies of early 
Islam that would claim the caliphate in parts of Roman Byzantium and Persia) to the peoples 
found in the 3 and 4* century CE. Isaac goes as far as to say that, while a proposed theory that 
Rome's presence in the region shifted the social structure of the region-- "The Nabataean 
kingdom was dissolved...Mesene was taken over by the Parthians...[a]ll this would then have 
resulted in the desertion of caravan routes...and a resulting transition...from settled life to 
nomadism."-- cannot be confirmed based on available sources, Rome did contribute to the rise 
of Arab confederacies that posed much greater questions for the Arabian frontier than did the 
smaller tribes.9? Ultimately, Isaac frames Rome's presence in the region during the Principate 
and, in many ways, prior to Diocletian, as the “activities of an army in peacetime.””° The 
Romans "took care in monitoring and controlling [tribal movements]" without there being 
antagonistic nomads and raids. What conflicts are known (which generally occur in the 4'^ 
century and later), Isaac often assigns to aggression resulting from war with Persia. He does 
acknowledge that Judaea and Arabia were subject to banditry— citing Dio, Isaac says that safety 
of troops and commercial interests were the primary aim of Rome."! If at all, citizen defense 
was secondary. With banditry present to some extent in the region (worsening after the 


reorganization into Palaestina), a police action mindset of the Roman military is viable. 


Despite his argument in favor of inner policing, Isaac takes issue with the idea of any 


sort of strategy on a grand scale, particularly in the east. Isaac attacks the premise of the 


© Isaac, The Limits of Empire, 71. 
70 Ibid., 74 
71 Ibid., 77 
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argument in a few ways: firstly, its evidence is scant and is “little more than an empty shell.” 72 
The literature does little to support the idea, he claims, and the argument relies on “the 
disposition of units and camps” without a “clear image of forces hostile to the expansion or 
even maintenance of the empire.” Isaac believes a grand strategy theory is based on a number 
of assumptions that cannot be made, including that Rome had a desire to defend its citizens, 
that Rome always conducted warfare for practical considerations, a theme defied by Trajan and 
other emperors of expansion, and that geography influenced how Rome planned its borders 
and empire.”? He continues by taking issue with the reliance on archaeology of the frontier, as it 
may just be the best preserved, if not the most representative, physical remains of the Roman 
east. In the end, "no Roman source formulates any clear-cut aims that this [Grand Strategy] was 


supposed to achieve", and Isaac claims that Roman policy was largely inconsistent. 


In considering Isaac's arguments, one must first accept that his primary issues arise from 
assumptions. Isaac, in other works, sought to define Roman attitudes through the reading of 
texts and assembling a conclusion that can applied. He argues that many modern scholars (not 
least Luttwak and those who accept the "defense-in-depth" theory) apply modern precepts and 
concepts to ancient actions. Isaac's own research into social thinking and prejudice is based on 
his working backwards through the development of what is currently understood with the term 


to what can be found in Roman sources and whether the term is indeed applicable.”4 It would 


72 Isaac, Limits of Empire, 373 

73 Ibid., 392 

74 (see: Isaac, Benjamin. The Invention of Racism in Rome, (Harvard, 1993).) Isaac has often discussed such abstract 
concepts as the idea of racism and hopes to demonstrate through his writings that what we forgive in Rome as 
“not necessarily racist” but rather “ethnicist or regionalist” is, indeed, a falsehood. Rome, argues Isaac, knew 
racism and its populations regularly held prejudicial views. His work on this subject as it pertains to the east will be 
relevant later. 
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appear any argument regarding Rome’s role in the east should follow such a method: if modern 
concepts are to be applied to ancient peoples, it must be visible in ancient sources in whatever 
form is available. From the above sources, it is not easily established that modern strategic 
ideas are present in the Roman empire. Isaac, who is often a proponent of ethnic identity in the 
ancient world, might take issue with the homogeneity implied by Luttwak’s tiered system. 


Isaac, then, would not be inclined to accept a peaceful description of annexation. 
d. Tribal networks and non-military integration 


Irfan Shahid, a late-antique and early medieval scholar, has written extensively on the 
interaction between the Greco-Roman west and Arabia. Shahid explains the presence of Arabs 
in the region prior to Roman contact, and he identifies the individual tribes and allegiances of 
the various sub-groups of Arabs. Rather than frame the discussion in terms of Roman approach 
to strategy, Shahid actually frames Arab-Roman relations in two phases: the first phase is similar 
to the consolidation expressed by Luttwak and Wells. It deals with the absorption of client 
states into the empire in a ^winding-up" period.” This phase characterized the time between 
64 BCE with Pompey's arrival in Syria and the 2" century CE. He highlights the incorporation of 
the Herodians (classified here as an Arab group) and Ituraea under the Flavians. He also makes 
the distinction between Arabs of the Orient (that is, those in Mesopotamia) and those of the 
Saudi Peninsula (such as the Nabataeans).’° It is the dealings with the southern peninsular 


peoples and the full annexation of such areas that defines the second phase of Arab-Roman 


75 Irfan Shahid, Rome and the Arabs: A Prolegomenon to the Study of Byzantium and the Arabs, (Washington, D.C., 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1984). 
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relations, beginning in the 2™ century CE. Rome also fully annexed other Arab peoples before 
the 4* century CE after securing Edessa in 244 CE and Palmyra in the 270s AD. As for the 
motivation behind annexation, Shahíd explains that the "decision...and manner of that 
annexation are controversial.”’” Shahid, unlike the others who have looked at the frontier from 
a purely military standpoint, explains that Rome's presence had an effect on the urban centers 
already found in Nabataea, in that they were incorporated into the provincial status shared by 
other areas of Roman administration. He also argues that a vast territory was added to the 
empire, though its actual extent is unknown, particularly the southernmost border entering the 
Hijaz. Lastly, where the other authors define the Roman force as one there for defense or 
policing, Shahid claims that it was their arrival in the first place that encouraged the 
construction of firm trade routes such as the Via Nova Traiana. He does acknowledge the 
construction of frontier fortifications, though he explains that there are number of problems 
with it. He lists them as such: limes meaning "fortified line" cannot be used to describe the 
Arabian frontier— rather, a "fortified region", à la Bowersock, would be more applicable; he 
finds faults with the “double limes system"75; and there is a large gap in the southern portion of 
the /imes that may be the reason some look for conflict with such nomadic tribes as live in that 
area. Shahid concedes that, in the 7^ century AD, it would be used by Caliphate forces to attack 
Byzantine Palestine, though he does not seem to subscribe to the belief in conflict with tribal 
nomads. In summary, Shahid proposes a Roman-Arab relationship that follows the client-state 


then annexation model, rather than support a "forward-defense" theory; he focuses on the 


77 r 

Ibid., 20. 
78 This is a theory proposed by Mommsen, referring to a two-part fortification line. Shahid rejects it as a concept as 
opposed to a feasible practice, or so it seems. 
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internal policing of trade routes. Shahid also takes time to note the role of Arabians in the 


military and within Roman politics, a topic we will be revisiting later. 


The ancient authors, particularly ones like Strabo, note the many tribes and clans of the 
Arabian people. What is most interesting regarding Shahid’s position would be the rise of 
Palmyra and the eventual slide of control in the east back into Arab hands, as this process 
promotes the idea of a longer lasting client-state style relationship rather than firm “Roman 
imperial” borders. A discussion of Palmyra and its implications for Roman-Arabian governance 
follows this section. 


e. Opposition to the limes as a concrete border 


One author commonly cited by Shahid (and one of the major voices in the Roman Arabia 
discussion) is G. W. Bowersock. His work, Roman Arabia, provides a robust account of the 
histories of Arabia prior to and during Roman incorporation." He laboriously discusses the 
possibility of Roman Arabia’s borders, settling on the Sinai as the southwestern portion (as it 
was already a hotbed of Nabataean activity at the time of annexation). The west boundary was 
the beginning of the Wadi Mujib, and the north is fairly well defined by inscriptions marking its 
position. The south and east borders are much more open and nebulous, argues Bowersock. 
This meant a governor may have power extending an unknown distance across an accepted 
border, but would “base themselves at the principle oases along the principal routes.” 
Bowersock agrees fully with Luttwak's "frontier in depth," as Bowersock calls it: the limes of 


Arabia do not constitute a single, fortified line, but rather describes “a fortified zone with in- 
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depth protection.” It should be noted, though, that what Bowersock describes appears to follow 
Luttwak’s “forward defense” theory over his “defense-in-depth” theory.®° Like Parker, he uses 


the archaeological remains of the /imes as evidence of their use. 


Bowersock, like Shahíd, spends a deal of time in "A Report on Arabia Provincia" 
discussing what the actual borders of Arabia were.?! The crucial information he seeks from such 
a discussion is the settlement patterns it might imply. Along with the study of Roman 
archaeological sites, the study of Nabataean settlement can point to habitation and, in turn, 
Roman presence. He points to the “horizontal line" near Madaba, what Shahid points to as the 
east cutoff.9? 

The idea of a "hard-border" is problematic in Arabia. The spacing of the /imes and 
nature of raiding forces renders a hard border useless. Unlike other frontiers of the Roman 
empire such as Libya or Britain where "concrete" limes and borders are evidenced; Arabia's are 
far more nebulous. Bowersock wants to establish what Rome saw as the borders of Arabia not 
to prove that it took a hardline stance on its borders, but instead to establish a territory in 


which it could operate and take in trade on its own terms. 


80 See: Luttwak, The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire from the First Century A.D. to the Third, Chapter III. 

8! G. W. "A Report on Arabia Provincia", (The Journal of Roman Studies 61, 1971), 219- 42. 

82 Shahid references the “attitudes of Decapolis," cities at the north end of the province that were not 
incorporated into Arabia fully but were split among a number of provinces. It is alleged in his work that this was 
done, to some degree, to keep them from collectively acting. This would further support Shahid’s more central 
thinking regarding Roman strategy, as this incorporates geography and history in decision making on security. 
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f. Other approaches to studying the frontier 


Fergus Millar, in his 1993 histories of the Roman Near East, highlights the lack of 
historical evidence when studying Roman Arabia. He notes that “(N)o conflicts with Rome are 
recorded in the long reign of the last king, Rabbel II.” This may be taken to mean there was a 
peaceful relationship between Rome and its Arabian frontier, though, more likely, the 
relationship was just not explored in the same way that Roman writers recorded other regions. 
Millar takes a different approach from the other modern scholars explored above, primarily 
because the focus is shifted away from strict archaeological or theoretical inquiry and onto 
texts. This may be a weaker method of analysis due to, as shown above, issues with the known 


source material, but Millar's approach is, if nothing else, somewhat novel. 


David L. Kennedy, another archaeologist and historian, took yet another route. In 
Rome’s Desert Frontier, Kennedy highlights two primary reasons for Rome's presence: the trade 
routes and economic viability of the Arabian coasts; and as a buffer to the threat of attack, not 
necessarily from the Saracens, but from Parthia or Persia. However, there seems to be only a 
handful of instances where the frontier was threatened from state armies, with attacks usually 
happening in Syria and Mesopotamia. Arabia, he claims bears "little evidence for the possible 
trouble the nomads could cause," disagreeing wholly with Parker's analysis of the /imes' 
purpose. Kennedy actually spends some time discussing a change that the tribes of Arabia were 
undergoing—that of "bedouization." This process seems to temporally align with an increased 
presence of Roman fortifications in the area, transitioning from a state "like the nomads" in 
tents and camps to permanent settlements. In fact, the bedouization led to the grouping of 


Arabians into larger entities. It is from here that the nomadic tribes begin to be noticed by 
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Rome, though not necessarily as a threat. In fact, the Arabians, claims Kennedy, began “playing 
a growing role in the developing contest between Rome and Persia.” This is evidenced in 
historical sources citing the tribes and their leaders, and culminates in a real-world example 


during the rise of Palmyra and the Zenobian Revolts. 


IV. The rationale behind interpretations of the limes 


When discussing the /imes, the natural conclusion is to assume they serve a strictly 
defensive purpose. That is, it is obvious that the fortifications lining the limes housed military 
units, and, from such a conclusion, many assume that they are stationed there as a deterrent 
force or as quick deploying method of conflict control. The complicated nature of Arabia's 
incorporation means that there is little precedent for Rome to follow in the middle empire. In 
this section, the nature of acquisition is explored, the evidence for a military threat is analyzed, 


and alternative explanations are proposed. 


a. On the nature of acquisition 
As mentioned above, there are few examples from the imperial period that directly 
discuss how Arabia was seized. Dio gives the name of the consular legate from Syria who 
oversaw the transition—he is A. Cornelius Palma. The text, however, is ambiguous as it 
pertains to the method of conquest. It states that it occurred sometime in 105 or 106 CE. 
Bowersock compiled evidence regarding the early stages of occupation in his 1970 article "The 


Annexation and Initial Garrison of Arabia."9? Here, he argues for a peaceful transition process 


83 Bowersock, “Annexation and Garrisoning”, 2. 
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between Nabataean and Roman rule. He cites the “arabia adquisita” coin here as evidence of 
the same. Additionally, he turns towards epigraphic evidence found at ‘Avdat in modern Israel. 
A. Negev led a number of excavations in Israel, particularly at the site of ‘Avdat (or 
Oboda). Among the major finds was an inscription of four lines, found on the side of what is 
classified as a libation altar. It is written in commemoration of a dam, though the inscription 
breaks off before mentioning who, specifically, commissioned it. Of most importance is the last 
line of the inscription which describes an honorific for King Rabel, described earlier in this 
paper for his role as ruler during the transition between Nabataean and Roman control. The 


specific line reads: 
...of King Rabel of the Nabataeans who brought life and deliverance to his people.*4 


Negev illustrates the importance of such a description; after Roman incursion into the 
region began, trade began to decline. Roman use of the Red Sea as a trading system in Egypt 
and Judaea led to a decrease in the financial stability of Rabel’s Nabataea. Negev suggests that 
the Nabataean ruler presided over the recapture of the Negev region, leading to a resurgence 
of agriculture in the area (which will be mentioned alter, as well) and a more profitable period. 
This is backed up by the appearance of a non-Roman military fort datable to the 1% century AD 
in the region, showing the presence of the Nabataean authority. Negev additionally suggests 
that this period could also feature developments in the ability of the Nabataeans to farm arid 
lands. This means that, if Nabataea tributed itself to Rome, it was likely not due to its inability 


to harvest natural resources from its environment. 


84 A. Negev, "Nabatean Inscriptions from 'Avdat", Inscription 13 (Israel Exploration Journal 13, no. 2, 1963), 113-24. 
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Other inscriptions are recorded by Negev, as well, shed some light on the state of 
Nabataea at the time of Roman arrival. Specifically, Negev states that an ash lens layer found 
over the remains of the Nabatean structures previously led to a belief that, around the time of 
Roman occupation, the town was destroyed and replaced. The new inscriptions contain dating 
mechanisms that imply construction happening in the area around 106 CE. The author states 
that Roman timekeeping was introduced in the area; that is, whereas inscription 10 (above) is 
measured in years of Nabataean kings’ reigns, the following two inscriptions are based off of 
“the era of Bostra.”® Inscription 11 can be placed at around 107 CE, and it describes a building 
of some sort, now lost due to the use of the inscribed block as spolia, being built “in the 
second year of the Eparchy.”®° Inscription 12 is datable to the "twentieth year...of the 
Eparchy.” 12 is less important for its contents—it is highly fragmentary—as for its style 
linguistically and for its datability to roughly 126 CE.®” Taken together, argues Negev, there is 
reason to believe that, despite the fact some buildings may have been destroyed on the 
acropolis at ‘Avdat in 106 CE, there is evidence for continuing construction; thus, he has 
retreated from his claim of forceful acquisition of Arabia and now supports a more peaceful 
transition. 

Other evidence for the settlement of the frontier comes from land tenure agreements 
settled between 99 CE and 130 CE. The translations provided by Ada Yardeni and interpreted 
by Hannah Cotton provide a chronology for a plot of farmland in the Arabian province both 


prior to and following occupation. Two deeds of land, here called P. Yadin 2 and 3, are written 
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circa 99 CE just one month apart from one another. The two documents describe the sale of a 
date grove by a woman to another woman (Yedin 2), then to a man (Yedin 3). “Both deeds 
contain a clause about an annual...share to be paid to the king,” meaning the Nabataean king 
would be paid, in an unknown form by either the owner of the grove or both parties in the 
agreement.?? It is likely the land is leased from the king, and a "new binding agreement" 
mentioned in Yedin 3 deals with a periodic "reorganization" of the king's land.9? It could also, 
Cotton claims, be a singular contract between an individual and the king; though neither can 
be fingered exactly as to the meaning, it does provide a framework for looking at contracts 
between land-users and authorities. There is a point made that the share taken as part of a 
deed could also simply be a tax. The direct relevance of such contracts pertains to how they 
change—or do not change—after the appearance of Roman authorities. A peaceful acquisition 
would mean that daily life and the conduct of business would not be affected deeply, 
especially if the land being gifted or sold is in some way related to taxation or imperial 
ownership. As shown below, there is no distinct difference in language prior to and after 
Roman governance and, whereas the Babatha Archives itself is a response to a period of 
unrest (the Bar Kokhba revolt), they had not fled during or immediately after Roman arrival, 


indicating a lack of perceived threat. 
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Luckily, Cotton does present a census record in which the same date field appears again, 
this time in 127 CE, so after Trajan’s annexation.?? Yedin 16, as it is called, describes the shares 
to be paid on the lands, which abut definite imperial grounds. Such shares, again, could be rent 
or tax, and it is unclear which is described here. Two receipts from 125 CE and 126 CE mention 
two tax collectors who, in the “nineteenth year (of the province),”* were party to the 
collection of some form of payment in January of 125 and 131 CE. Again, there is room for 
debate over what the payment is for, be it tax or rent. The presence of multiple collectors, it is 
possible, could be read as a tax, as Egyptian tax collection usually involved multiple collectors. 
With that said, Cotton notes that there is no way of knowing, currently, what the method of 
tax collection in Arabia was. Both Syria and Egypt have been proposed as a model upon which 
we can describe Arabian taxation, but cannot be taken as fact. The importance here is that, 
without understanding fully how taxation or rent was paid on the Yedin lots, we cannot, with 
certainty, know how the Roman fiscus was involved, simply that an imperial arm was involved. 
Matthews does provide some insight into taxation on the eastern frontier with an examination 
of Palmyrene taxation processes. However, the chronological, cultural, and administrative 


differences between the two bodies may be too great for comparative methods to be helpful. 
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The final document of note provided by Cotton is a deed of gift dating to 129 CE. The 
document makes note of a yearly payment "to the account of the fiscus of our Lord..."?? This 
document, as a deed of gift, highlights the curious nature of ownership: is the land being gifted 
private property, or merely language indicating practical ownership of leased land? As the gift 
is given forever, one might argue that is privately owned, though analogues in Egypt suggest 
public land that was operated by citizens was referred to in a similar manner. Cotton, then, 
stresses that there may have occurred "a wholesale transfer of Nabataean terms of 
ownership," in which property controlled under the Nabataean lords is assumed by the Roman 
emperor without a change in status. Such a case would be consistent with a relatively low 
profile assumption of power by Roman leadership; consistency over regimes is not 
unnoteworthy, as it helps prevent, as will be argued later, the primary concern for Roman 


power in Arabia: domestic revolt or unrest. 


The nature of Roman acquisition is likely peaceful, if only due to a lack of evidence that 
it was not. It cannot be stressed enough that evidence is limited, though, as shown above, 
there is evidence that at least suggests a transition of power that lacked much conflict. Firstly, 
there is no record of Roman celebration regarding the conquest of Arabia. Trajan bears no 
Arabian title, took no recorded Triumph, and no major works or coinage that celebrated a 
military success are visible in the known archaeological record. What does remain is textual, 
originating from Dio, who writes, "About this time, Palma, the governor of Syria, subdued the 


part of Arabia around Petra and made it subject to the Romans."?? This is unclear as to the 
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methods used or any details. Numismatic evidence does not use the traditional language of 
conquest. The land tenure documents show the consistency of government functions across 
regimes. Life seems to have been generally undisturbed, and, in many scholastic accounts, 
commerce and trade flourished under the early Roman period, likely continuing from a period 
of prosperity ushered in under the Nabataean kings as stated above. There is sufficient 
evidence, until information to the contrary is revealed, to believe that Palma’s subdual of 
Nabataea was motivated by previous cooperation and clientage, with stakes to be gained from 
a trade standpoint, in a transition that was smooth enough to keep itself from warranting any 
major notes in history. The role of the military in Arabia, then, might be seen less as a force of 
occupation or defense, but one of policing. To understand this topic, one must understand the 


threats faced within the region and how Nabataea came to be occupied militarily. 


First, a note that may prove contradictory. The Petra North Ridge Project is, as of the time 
of this writing, an ongoing excavation at Petra, Jordan. Important discoveries at the site range 
from typologically defining pottery to tombs that inform the life of Nabataeans in the 24 
century and later. Additionally, and contrary to some popular belief, Petra was a city with walls 
despite its naturally well defensible position. The walls have been, per preliminary coverage in 
the media, dated with a good measure of confidence to the 2"4 century CE. While the specific 
data for this date was unattainable at the time of this writing, the date is potentially 
problematic. If it can be dated to solidly after 106 CE, then it is likely a reinforcing of the city's 


defenses by the Roman government, coinciding with the revitalized role of Petra as a trade and 
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possibly political hub (more on this below).% If it can be dated definitely prior to, but very 
near, the year of acquisition, then there may be better evidence to support the claim that 
Roman occupation was met with some degree of armed resistance. There is also the issue of 
an inscription translated by field luminary Enno Littmann which references "the year of the 
Nabataean war."? This has, in the past, been interpreted to mean war with Rome, though it is 
also often argued that the Nabataean kingdom often fought with nomadic tribes (and, indeed, 
it is discussed above the roles that Nabataea and other Arab kingdoms played in regional 
conflicts, both in league with and against major powers). This inscription could be argued 
either way, but its existence cannot be ignored. Littmann, for his part, argues in favor of the 
interpretation of a “war between Rome and the Nabataean empire."?Ó Even if Petra and some 
epigraphy introduces some degree of doubt on the theory of a peaceful incorporation of 
Arabia, without a larger sample, a potential military takeover of Petra could be isolated or 
simply coincidental. Until more data is published or corroborating sites found, the evidence for 
hostilities does not outweigh that against it. However, something to keep in mind as always is 
that the topic remains ambiguous, ever changing, and open to debate. If annexation was 
peaceful, then the militarization of the region is more confusing. It was not militarized as a 
force to subjugate, but rather to be a policing force for internal revolt, stemming from fear of 
revolt in neighboring Judaea and the type of small-band raids common in the Nabataean 


period. It was not to project force outwards or defend against large-scale invasion. 


9^ S. Thomas Parker, "In the Footsteps of Indiana Jones: A New Archaeological Excavation at Petra.” (NC State News 
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b. Internal threat as a motivator to the annexation and militarization of Arabia 


Roman fears of unrest were likely a major factor in the early militarization of Arabia. A 
precedent for rebellion had been set in the years leading up to annexation. Multiple Jewish 
rebellions, occurring both at the borders of and within the confines of later Arabia Petraea, 
likely put Rome on notice. Of note is the first Great Revolt, beginning in 66 CE. Originating from 
tensions among citizen factions ranging from religion to taxation, open war between Jewish 
rebel militias and Roman citizenry and military broke out. This involved continuous conflict 
over Jerusalem proper and surrounding areas. Displacement during and after the war 
scattered the Jewish diaspora. The military legions originally brought in to quell the uprising 
included the Syrian XII Fulminata, III Gallica, and the VI Ferrata. These Syrian legions were 
famously routed and embarrassed, culminating in the capture of their insignia. This left 
Vespasian to be appointed the lead in the war against the rebels from 67 CE, prior to his rise to 
the Roman imperial throne. Legions from Aegyptus and the Balkans supported, some 
commanded by Vespasian's son, Titus. Jerusalem would be put under siege after the departure 
of Vespasian for Rome in 69, becoming a full assault in 70 CE. Conflict would be intermittent 
from then on until 73 CE. This conflict rather changed the governmental power status of 
Judaea, with a new military appointed governor in Lucilius Bassus. The X Fretensis was 
assigned the duty of finishing the last of the Jewish remnants, and would be stationed in 


Jerusalem before being transferred to Arabia later in its career. 


The impact of such a major revolt, and one with setbacks in the beginning, likely altered 


the way Rome proper approached power in the region. Indeed, the assignment of X Fretensis 
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to Jerusalem demonstrates a shift in Rome’s Levantine presence. The movement of troops to 
Arabia early after its incorporation may in fact be a response to the issues in Judaea. The first 
legion to be stationed in Arabia is a debated topic, as is the acting capital of Arabia in 106 CE. 
The legion /// Cyrenaica appear for certain in Bostra, the certain capital of Arabia by the end of 
Hadrian's rule, after 119, having appeared previously in Egypt and Jerusalem (in 116 CE, likely 
in response to the Kitos War, discussed later). However, some have advanced that III Cyrenaica 
was placed in the province by 107, arriving in a province ruled by C. Claudius Severus, claimed 
by J. Starcky and M. Bennett to be a commander of Alexandria's detachment of III Cyrneaica.?? 
Proposed by C. Preaux, R. Dussaud, and L. Peterson, Bowersock argues that such a placement 
is unlikely and predicated by a "double misconception: that command of the Arabian legion 
and governorship of the province constituted two distinct legateships...and that a 
senator...could be in charge of a legion in Egypt."?? Preaux assumes III Cyrenaica, commanded 
by Severus, appeared in Arabia under Trajan based on letters previously assumed to have been 
written in Bostra appealing to Severus to appoint a liberius. Later, Preaux suggests the 
“reinforcements of the Egyptian garrison [III Cyrenaica] would have constituted, in 109 and 
later, the installation of the // Traiana at a moment when the peaceful state of the country did 
not seem to justify the same measures."?? However, II Traiana is known to be stationed in 
Egypt in 128 CE, after being raised for use in the Dacian campaigns of Trajan. This means that 
IIl Cyrenaica, attested to be in Egypt in 119 CE, would be reinforced by II Traiana, known to be 


in Egypt by 128 CE. Prior to then, it is likely // Traiana Fortis was left in Dacia before being 
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summoned for a role in the Parthian campaign in Syria. Thus, III Cyrenaica, though traditionally 
seen as the first garrison in Arabia, may have been in Egypt until the return of II Traiana, when 
it is known that /// Cyrenaica is stationed in Bostra (in 125 CE). As such, Syria is also examined 
as a source for Arabia's first garrison. Both /// Gallica and VI Ferrata have been suggested, with 
an inscription at Gerasa further supporting VI Ferrata.1°° 

In addition to the early garrisoning of Arabia, the nature of its capital is also disputed. 
Namely, Bostra is certainly the capital of Roman Arabia by the end of Hadrian's reign; a natural 
capital, it sits at the end of the Via Nova Traiani. However, documents originating from the 
Cave of Letters (the same papyrus horde which contained the above analyzed tenure 
documents) may contain evidence that Petra served as a capital of governance in the earliest 
part of the province. This may be due to its previous role as the Nabataean seat of power. 
Textual evidence comes from a legal case "to be tried at Petra or 'at any other place 
whatsoever in his (the governor's) province’...” (Document 23) and another summoning an 


accused "to come and be judged before the judgment seat of the governor Julius Julianus at 


Petra, the metropolis of Arabia." (Document 11)101 102 103 


Early in Arabia's introduction to the empire, it was manned in a military sense. This 
followed the initial bout of Jewish revolts, which shook up the placement of legions within the 


greater region. In fact, it marked the first time that permanent legions were stationed in some 
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locales, such as Jerusalem. These changes would be cemented following the Kitos War, which 
saw a Jewish uprising ranging from Cyrenaica to Judaea, as far north as Mesopotamia where 
Trajan was campaigning against the Parthians prior to his death. The Bar Kokhba revolt 


changed the face of the region yet again. 


Beginning in 132 CE, the Bar Kokhba revolt saw the province of Judaea create an effective 
rogue state within Roman borders for a period of years. Led by Simon Bar Kosiba (later given 
the honorific Kokhba), the revolt was a response to Roman crackdowns following the First 
Jewish War.1 The destruction of the Second Temple in Jerusalem in 70 CE and unrest 
remaining after the 115 CE Kitos War made for a volatile region; Bar Kokhba sparked the revolt 
in Modi’in and successfully defeated the forces of the region’s governor, Rufus. The governor 
disappears from records shortly after the breakout, and his likely successor, Antiques, took the 
fall for failing to quash the rebellion early. In 133 CE, S. Julius Severus, a Dalmatian general, 
was called from his post in Britain. Assigned to Judaea with a large, retaliatory force—at this 
point, however, Bar Kokhba had overseen de facto self-rule for nearly a year.!?? This led to 
armed conflict lasting through the middle part of 135 CE. In this time, coins were issued and a 
new ruling hierarchy established; though it had never left Roman dominion, the revolt 
operated as a sort of splinter state in Judaea. It was eventually defeated, and Roman rulers 


established a firm grip on the populations, executing numerous leaders and bringing many into 
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slavery. The scale of civilian devastation was great, with many communities being wiped out, 


displaced, or enslaved. 


This rebellion was confined to Judaea and did not reach into Arabia; what pertinence does 
it have, then, to the approach of Rome to the governance and defense of Arabia? First, one 
must examine the governor of Arabia at this time, Haterius Nepos.1°° He commanded /// 
Cyrenaica, by this time certainly stationed in Bostra (who, as seen above, prove to be a legion 
of great contention). He ascends to the governorship, as he is named in the same Babatha 
archives as above, in roughly November of 130 CE. Additionally, he sat a consulship "in 
absentia" in 134 CE, meaning he was likely present in Arabia for most of the duration of the 
Bar Kokhba revolts. According to Yadin 11, Nepos was to complete a civic circuit in service of 
the courts; at the beginning of rebellion in Judaea, then, governance in Arabia is largely 
unaffected. However, after the mustering of troops for S. Julius Severus, both the /// Cyrenaica 
and VI Ferrata are summoned, meaning that Arabia actively contributed to the fighting forces 
used in quelling the Bar Kokhba uprising. It is also believed that Jews, known to be living in 
Arabia at this time, were pressed heavily upon by Nepos; he is named a “tyrant” in a Safaitic 
inscription dating from this time.1? By 138 CE, with the war concluded, Nepos advanced his 
career to a governorship elsewhere. While decried in Jewish sources, Nepos is honored in 


Gerasa and possibly at Petra by honorific inscriptions. 


The ultimate portrait presented here, then, is of a governor who utilized military strength 


to quell internal revolt both within his geopolitical boundaries and without. For this, he is 


106 Schafer, Bar Kokhba War Reconsidered, "T. Haterius Nepos". 
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honored with title and, some like Eck argue, triumphal works. Arabia and its defensive 
infrastructure (both inanimate and otherwise) was used, in this time period, not as an invasive 
or border control force, but as a mobile, internal policing force. The III Cyrenaica returned to 
and remained in Bostra until, at least, the reign of Theodosius Il. VI Ferrata, however, is given a 
permanent change of station and is deployed to what today is known as Lajjun in 135 CE. Once 
again, following a major revolt, Rome redistributes its legions to buff defenses in response, not 
to external pressure, but to internal strife. Judaea would be reincorporated into Syria, forming 
Syria Palaestina. Arabia, though largely unaffected by this revolt, would be characterized by 
reacting to internal strife. At least for the 2" and 3" centuries, Arabia acted as a defensive, 
internally focused border entity, which, as discussed next, served to also defend imperative 
trade lines. Arabia, taken with relatively little conflict and with relatively few external threats, 
has a military that could only serve such a purpose. Even in combatting the "Saracens," Rome's 


limes in Arabia were permeable and effective military action could be taken inwardly. 


Alongside major internal unrest from minority or indigenous populations, Rome's 
government in the middle 3 century was in turmoil. Constantly, regional powers brought 
emperors to power and removed them frequently. Few emperors lasted more than a short 
period. Arabia did play some role in the tumult; though no civil conflicts occurred within the 
province, figures of power did emerge from the area. Under Gordian Ill, the rise of Philipus led 


to an Arab provincial to the highest position of power in the Roman empire—that of emperor. 


Born to a provincial family of dubious status in modern Syria (then Arabia) Philip rose 
through military ranks to seize power during the troubled period. Yasmine Zahran highlights 


the life of Philip as a case-study of Roman prejudice against Arabians; it is true that, in sources 
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after the 3 century such as Zosimus and Zonaras, Arabia is called a “nation of bad repute.” 1 


| “ 


Philip is not treated kindly, and is subjected to the traditional “trader and barabarian” 
classification of Arabic peoples.*°? Some of this may be due to a smearing of his name by 
Decius, his imperial successor.*!° 144 However, even today Philip is an understudied emperor. 
He is known to have seen to the end of the Persian invasion and presided over Rome's 
millennial anniversary. He did elevate many of the Arabian cities in esteem, marking the 
influence such cities had gained in the time leading up to his reign (or, perhaps, simply 
bestowing favors on his portion of the empire). Much of the discussion about him surrounds 
his relationship with religion (with some alleging he was himself Christian, though there is no 
hard evidence for such). It is certainly no accident that Philip is known as "Philip the Arab," but 
he himself bears little relevance here, other than demonstrating another major factor of 
internal unrest that made the external threats to Arabia pale. The Roman Imperial seat was in 
a constant state of flux, and members of the elite military from any part of the empire had a 
shot at seizing it for themselves. With so much tumult, the relatively minor and quiet Arabian 
frontier was likely of no concern to anyone beyond those directly tied to it. It is unlikely any 
grand strategy of the Romans could have been devised, let alone implemented, on the Arabian 


front in a period like this; the internal threat level was simply too high for extended periods of 


time. 


108 Eutropius, Abridgment of Roman History, Book IX.XIII, (1886), 401-505. 
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c. The limes and their construction 


The limes arabicus are a series of fortifications running along the Arabian frontier from Aila 
(modern Aqaba, Jordan) to Bosra, the capital of the province. (Fig. 8)!?? It was predicated by 
the construction of a road, running along the same route. Called the Via Nova Traiana, it 
served to move officials and troops efficiently, while facilitating trade between the lucrative 
Red Sea port with land routes into modern Turkey and Israel. The purpose of the road is 
debated, but the route is relatively well documented by the appearance of milestones placed 
along its extent. One theory suggests that the Nova Traiana followed previously well traversed 
routes, using land routes established under the Nabataeans or other Arab travelers. This 

Limes fortifications 


CX — Borders of Roman Empire 


uf" Limits of temporarily-held further territory 


o Territory of Roman Empire 





LIMES TRIPOLITANUS 


Figure 8- A map of limites around the empire. 


1? Figure 8: Public domain imagery. Retrieved from WikiPedia media files. 
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stance follows a traditional school of thought of Roman adapatation; rather than establish a 
new tradition, the Romanization (the building and renovation of civic structures in a Roman 
style) took precedence over trail-blazing. Karen Borstad strikes a position between this and its 
natural opposite.1! That is, the Nova Traiana incorporated a number of Nabataean routes that 
were combined in a “short-cut manner,” with newly established routes that best facilitated 
travel. Using geospatial data, Borstad argues that the road circumvents certain natural 
features. Additionally, terraforming efforts by the Romans disguise what might have been 
natural or “indigenous” routes. We will revisit this particular argument later. 

The limes arabicus made the Nova Traiana a defendable and accessable platform for 
troop movement. Though garrisons appear in Arabia very quickly after annexation, the exact 
date of the earliest fortifications along the road (and another possible road, running to the 
east of the Nova Traiana) is unknown. Oftentimes, it is explained to be a Severan project that 
was actively expanded for a period, before being relatively untouched until the Tetrarchic 
period. Parker, as noted above, contends that there is reason to believe that some 
fortifications precede this 3'* century dating. Bowersock argues that properly dating the 
fortifications in this region is complicated by the lack of a notable sequence of sites—one can 
find portions of renovated road or structures intermixed with earlier and later construction. 
Additionally, some areas, noted by Borstad, for example, lack good evidence for geographic 


placement. As with the Madaba Plain, one cannot always locate the limes or roads.‘ 


113 Karen A. Borstad, "History from Geography: The Initial Route of the Via Nova Traiana in Jordan", (The Journal of 
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Bowersock also raises issues with the terminology applied in the scholarship, claiming that the 
term “limes” implies a defensive structure and border, where the Arabian fortifications acted 

more as "guard posts." This indicates that the frontier was beyond the limit of the limes; it was 
not defined by it. One such objection that can be raised to the traditional interpretation of the 
limes lies in the level—or lack of—external hostility which would need to be combatted on the 


Roman eastern front. 


d. Fear of external threat in the 2"4 and 3 centuries, CE 


Rome's eastern bogeymen are often cited as a reason for annexing Arabia; it could be used 
as a buffer or staging ground from which one could engage Parthia, the ever-present enemy. 
Trajan, in fact, did engage Parthia not long after the annexation of Arabia. Trajan's campaign 
took most of the Armenian kingdom, placing it under Roman control, if tenuous, for a period 
of only a few years. Hadrian quickly withdrew Roman official control of the region, 
relinquishing all territory west of the Euphrates. Arabia was relatively unaffected by the wars 
in the north; it is unconfirmed if any Arabian leaders or units participated in the campaign. 
However, the acquisition of Arabia, | some ways, created a desire for war with Parthia. Parthia 
controlled, if nominally, part of the Persian Gulf and access to Indian trade routes. This is not 
the sole explanation, as Dio states "[Trajan's] real reason was a desire to win renown." This is 
certainly seen in the littany of monuments that commemorate Trajna's other expeditions and 


victories. Arabia did not have that documentation. 


Arabia, it can be argued, was in a similar posiiton; there was certainly a somewhat more 


tangible commercial element to acquitisition—something evidenced by the sudden growth 
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and prosperity of Arabian cities induced by the influx of trade in the late 1* and early 2" 
centuries—but there may also have been an element of acquisition for acquisition's sake. 
Indeed, the taking of Arabia followed decades of other attempts to penetrate the region. 
However, Arabia, according to known evidence, was not used as a defensive state. It was not 


under threat even during Hadrian's rule and after, when Mesopotamia fell to foreign hands. 


Parthian wars would begin again in the 160s, again without much consequence on those in 
Arabia. The Severan dynasty following this period would also take up arms against the 
Parthians, this time exacting a fairly successful offensive campaign. Bowersock argues that 
Severus commanded the loyalty of Arabian legions, specifically III Cyrenaica. Such was Arabian 
loyalty to the emperor from Africa that rumors spread across the empire of possible defection 
by the legions, meant to undermine the confidence of loyal troops. It must also be noted that, 
as Trajan did, Severus attempted to subjugate Hatra, again being repelled. Perhaps no other 
emperor so demonstrates the dual relations Rome had with the Arabian frontier: one marked 
by both cooperation and raider conflict. Construction occurred along the /imes in this period, 


most seeing compeltion before the turn of the next century. 


It was not until the rise of Persia in the early 3'* century that any external threat truly 
neared Arabian lands, and even then, no records note that the cities of Arabia came under 
attack. It was in these Persian wars of Mesopotamian reconquest that Phillip the Arab, an 
emporer hailing from Arabia Petraea, rises to prominance. He settled the war through 
payment to Persia. While not directly related to the governance of Arabia at this time, it does 
demonstrate that Arabian provincials, even of indigenous descent, were able to carve names 


for themselves within the military and government of Rome. It is known, even, that Philip's 
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brother served as Praetorian prefect prior to Phillip’s ascession. 

Hatra, says Dio, was also attacked by Trajan. Noted as having “revolted,” Trajan went to 
the heavily fortified and desolate city. The city was Arabian, though beyond the jurisdiction of 
Rome; instead, it was influenced heavily by Parthia. The attack was repulsed, and it became an 
important part of non-Roman Arab history. 

It is these non-Roman Arabs that scholars have fingered as being the true threat from 
without. Termed broadly the “Saracen threat,” this theory claims that desert nomads, via 
raiding or warfare, posed a threat to Roman stability. The term “Saracen” appeared first in 
Ptolemy’s Geography, referring to a specific group of desert dwellers found in the Sinai 
peninsula. Ward goes into detail describing the shift in usage from a specific group to a broad 
description of Arab peoples who live on the periphery of sedentary society. The end result 
portrays the Saracen as a nomad who “lived in tents, did not eat bread, were not Christian, 
and were violent and treacherous."!!^ A problematic and one-sided description, Ward argues, 


but one that was likely familiar to writers and readers in late antiquity. 


Parker has been at the forefront of the "Saracen threat" theory. His argument, and that of 
Graf who also—at least in some measure—supports the idea of Saracens as a threat to Rome, 
is predicated on a few tenets. Firstly, epigraphical evidence describes how, in the first century 
CE, Nabataea experienced great difficulty with Arab (non-Nabataean) tribes.!19 These Safaitic 


inscriptions, found in the Hauran and Safa regions in Syria, describe an inter-Arab conflict 


35 Walter D. Ward, Mirage of the Saracen: Christians and Nomads in the Sinai Peninsula in Late Antiquity, 
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under Rabbel Il, a figure associated with Rome’s early interest in Arabia, that was preceeded 
by infiltration of Nabataean defenses and borders by nomadic peoples. In fact, Graf goes so far 
as to say that the “internal dissension...support the suggestion that the raison d’etre for the 
annexation of the region was primarily to restore peace on the eastern frontier.” 117 He rejects 
the suggestion that annexation occurred simply out of expansionst desire (as expressed by 
Glueck). Additionally, trade, he argues, was less important than it might seem on the surface. 


This point will be revisited later. 


Second, Parker points to the construction of the via Nova Traiana as evidence in and of 
itself for a threat, arguing that the appearance of forts and legions in a region of high security 
does not logically follow in a time period when the military is being “stretched extremely 
thin...along the frontiers of the Empire in Europe, Africa and Asia...” unless the occupying 
Roman force “...perceived a real threat to regional security?” 118 This is combined with a third 
leg of the argument, that conflict with native tribes was tempered by a working relationship, 
described in the Ruwaffa inscriptions. These relationships are described by Parker as "skillful 
diplomacy."!?? The client state realtionship, though changed in scale and nature, did not truly 


cease or transtion into Luttwak's second stage in Arabia. 


Graf highlighted these inscriptions as "[t]he earliest evidence for harmonius relations with 
the desert tribes..."!?? These inscriptions, as translated by J. T. Milik (and helpfully reproduced 


by Graf) signify a change in Roman relations with the desert tribes in two ways: there may have 


1 Graf, "Mirage", 6. 
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been a peace deal between warring tribes of Arabs brokered by the Romans in 166 CE, and the 
political make-up of Arabian society had radically shifted from the seemingly leaderless and 
loose bands of roaming raiders. Scholars have taken to referring to the new political order as 
the Thamudic Confederation, meeting at a shrine lying along an important Nabataean trade 
route frequently used by Roman traders operating beyond the /imes border. This shrine is the 
site at which the Ruwaffa inscriptions were found, and it served, likely, as an intersection 
between tribal peoples and Romans, some of whom would have been military escorting civilian 
loads a shown by evidence from al-‘Ula and Meda.??! He stresses that the organizition was likely 
loose and far from centralized.!?? The tribes that made up the confederation might have had an 
amicable relationship with Rome, and it is that relationship that Graf uses to plug some of the 
holes in Parker's argument— namely, the hole found in the southern most part of the limes near 


Aila, where a lack of Roman military constructions is seen in the archaeological record. 


Parker writes that "[t]here is admittedly little evidence for hostilities between Rome and 
the Arab tribes in the second century..." However, the presence of a highly mobile military 
force (using the roads that backed up the /imes system) and a diplomatic arm could asuage the 
issues brought on by a traditionally confrontational group of desert-based, nomadic threats. 
This leads Parker to conclude that the region was generally secure in the 2" century CE 
"because there was a strong government to police the frontier" while also maintaining some 
relations that were “beneficial to both nomads and peasents of the frontier..." 123 This 


accounts for the lack of evidence for wide-scale raids and the great prosperity in cities such as 
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Gerasa and Esbus. This security changes fundamentally in the mid- and late 3 century due to 
two major factors—the rise of Persia and the Palmyrene uprising. The inward focus of defense 
is maintained, but now Arabian cities themselves are threatened en masse for the first time, 


both by splinter states within and from a developing Sassanian Persia and its own Arab allies. 


On the opposite end of the spectrum from Parker is the anthropologist E. B. Banning. 
Banning’s basic argument is that the relationship between sedentary populations and the 
desert nomads was one characterized by “mutualism” and a largely symbiotic relationship. 
Banning suggests that both nomadic and sedentary peoples used geographic and natural 
resources, such as water sources, in such a way that did not lead to conflict. This is facilitated 
by relatively easy and unitnerrupted lines of communication.!** Banning takes issue with the 
“incomplete” nature of the limes arabicus in southern Jordan; Parker fires back that it is simply 
characterized differently. Parker does concede that at some points in the history of Roman 
Arabia, there is a combination of mutualism and raiding by Saracens. However, the symbiotic 
nature presented by Banning is disputed, though evidence presented by Graf is used by both 
individuals to make their argument. Ultimately, Parker states that, even in the south, auxiliary 
troops and force projection were used to monitor and check nomadic movements and 
intentions. In the end, Parker's views are summarized well in his own words: "It is evident that 
the Roman frontier was not designed as a military barrier against nomadic tribes. The tribes 
were expected to pass through the frontier on their semiannual migrations along natural 


routes of communication... The Roman objective was to moniter their movements and control 
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any raiding by tribes along the frontier.” It is this concept that Meyerson attacks (though he 
also strikes at the arguments made by Banning): there lacks any credible evidence of a 
controlling incident wherein Romans effectively altered natural paths of tribes, nor has there 
been seen an instance of denying the tribes quarter.!?? Meyerson also takes issue with the 
claim that mobile strike forces existed to intercept and eliminate raider threats. In fact, he 
presents his own evidence that Rome had great difficulty controlling the tribes, especially by 
the reign of Diocletian. In effect, Meyerson argues that, despite the infrastructure available to 
monitor tribes, he finds the argument that control and surveilance on local tribes was the 


intent of the /imes arabicus to be wanting. 


How then does one characterize the threat of external forces? In Arabia proper, there was 
little threat to be had from state-based actors. In fact, when Sassanid Persia successfully 
invaded Mesopotamia and Syria, it was Arabian forces from the client-state Palmyra, not those 
from the Arabian limes system, who are credited with expelling the intruders. Otherwise, there 
was no concerning state that encroached on the Arabian province. Arab tribes are evidenced 
to be a thorn in the side of multiple kingdoms and empires that occupied the same areas that 
Rome did, and, some argue, it was the threat of Arab raids that led to the transition of power 
between Nabataea and Rome. There is limited evidence in the years after annexation for a 
drastic increase in threat levels, arguably due to proper policing, though also possibly due to a 
lack of threat in general. It is known that threat levels rose notably in the 3 century due to 


the increased audacity of Sassanid Persia and the alliances they brokered with Arabian tribes. 
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Concurrently, Romans built a rapport with Arabs on a micro- and macro-scale, interacting with 
them personally and in more formal ways through the foederati and Thamudic Confederation. 
The limes Arabicus and via Nova Traiana were built and garrisoned quickly after annexation; it 
is the postion of this paper that the rapid garrisoning was less to deal with Saracen threats 
than with the threat of internal strife, though concerns over the nomadic tribes did increase in 
the 3 century. Unlike the characterization of “Grand Strategy” laid out by Luttwak, and 
frequently debated by many of those cited within this paper, Roman Arabia did have the 
infrastructure to support a defense in depth strategy. However, a “client-state relationship” 
never truly disappears in the Arabian east, and it is likely that clients were found both in 
Nabataea then in Arab tribes after annexation. Ultimately, both concerns over defense and 


security would be validated by the upset political sphere in Arabia in 270 CE. 


Before suggesting any other motivations for the occupation of the frontier, the tribes with 
whom Rome conducted business for border protection must be identified. The Ghassanids are 
often seen as the most prominent kingdom of Arabs alligned with Rome, arriving in the Levant 
from south Arabia in the 2" century. Shahid claims that the Ghassanids, ruling out of Jabiyah, 
modern Syria, oversaw a wide ranging network of tribes, extending past Roman settlements at 
Ayla into the Hejaz. It is among these people that Bowersock finds Arab cooperation with 
Rome; however, he states "[a]lliances of this kind were quite unlike the old Roman imperial 
habit of propping up dependent, or so-called client, kings in tiny principalities.” 17° His 


distinction is not explained, though it can be taken to mean that the Arab powers supported by 
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Rome were larger and less reliant on Roman support than previous clients. Bowersock focuses 
on 5 century relationships-- it should be noted that the client relationship does still exist in 
the 24 and 3 century, if of a different nature than, say, pre-occupation Nabataea. The 
Ghassanids acted as a buffer to the Lakhmids in later periods of the Roman occupation. 

Prior to the Ghassanid buffer zone (and “proxy war” between Roman Byzantines and 
Persia), the Lakhmids were at least in contact with Rome. The Namara Inscription is an early- 
arabic funerary monument to Imru’ al-Qais ibn ‘Amr, a Lakhmid king. The Lakhmids grew out 
of a tribe known as the Tanukhid, a people originating in the northeastern Arabian 
Peninsula.!*” Some credit the father of al-Qais with the defeat of Palmyra alongside the 
emperor of Rome. The inscription, naming ibn ‘Amr the "King of All the Arabs,” is translated by 
J.A. Bellemy.??? In its reference to Rome, Ibn ‘Amr “dealt gently with the nobles of the tribes, 
and appointed them viceroys, and they became phylarchs for the Romans. And no king has 
equalled his achievements." What is not known here is whether the tribes he drove out of his 
lands became phlyarchs (or chiefs of the allied Arab tribes), or if those who followed ibn 'Amr 
did. This isncription dates to roughly 328 CE, and the Lakhmids were certainly alligned with 
Persia by the 6*^ century. However, the former tribe of ‘Amr, the Tanukhids did remain an ally 
of Rome. Again, here, we see the continuity of Roman-Arab relations. It is a relationship, 
though, that shifts between alliance and conflict, but rarely outright war. Certainly, until the 
6 century, the Arabs did not pose a major organized threat to Roman holdings, and the 


foederati provided coverage enough to repel most attacks. 
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Patricia Crone makes an argument for Roman cooperation with the tribes of the 
Quraysh, the later tribe of the Prophet of Islam, Muhammad. When analyzing the evidence for 
Roman leather trade with the Meccans, she finds the data "compatible" with a model that 
demonstrates trade occuring between Roman Arabia and Syria and tribal Hejaz. She notes that 
such a theory is "impossible to prove in our current state," but the baseline is that Roman 
cooperation with Arab peoples includes military and trade alliances.!?? That the tribe the 
Prophet may be involved is largely irrelevant to this thesis, but the theoretical stance that such 
a far-off group of people could interact with Rome is not. Indeed, tribes and kingdoms of Arab 
powers in south Arabia were known to the Romans; such an example is Himyar, in modern-day 
Yemen, a kingdom known to be a trading partner of Rome in aromatics and possibly 
gemstones.!?? This far reaching sphere of influence Rome exerted over (or, at least, towards) 
the native populations would be fully realized under the later alliances brokered with friendly 
confederations. 


e. Non-military motivations for settlement. 


So far, this paper has examined the settlement of Roman Arabia through the lens of 
imperial expansion for expansions sake (which, again, is unlikely, due to the lack of prestige 
granted to the Emperor and governors of Arabia and the preoccupation of Rome with Dacia 
and Armenia), for a defensive buffer against state and non-state actors, and as a natural 


location to defend a region that is frequently embroiled in internal conflict. Some attention 
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must be paid to the agrarian settlement of the area and the economic factors that may have 


motivated Rome to involve itself in Arabia. 


It was believed that Nabataea controlled wealth desirable to the Romans. Such beliefs are 
related by Strabo, who says that they are a business and trade oriented people of the desert 
caravan tradition.??! This led to multiple expeditions into Arabia for the purposes of booty 
collection and ransoming, though little success was found. It is also known that Aretas' reign 
sees an increase in wealth for the kingdom, at a time when Rome has solidified control of the 


east Mediterranean by seizing Syria and Judaea. 


Nabataea controlled trade routes from modern northern Jordan to the Red Sea to Gaza, 
with routes also travelling into the Sinai and south Arabia. One major route used by the 
Nabataeans ran from Petra to Gaza.??? It is datable to the 1* centuries BCE and CE, with 
pottery and coinage of Nabataean origin providing solid dating. R. Cohen summarizes the 
discussion over the Petra-Gaza road, beginning with its earliest explorations by Frank and 
Glueck. Glueck suggested that sherds found along the road were examples of the then newly- 
defined Nabtaean type. Frank instead proposed a Roman dating. Others have taken on Frank's 
fight, like A. Alt, citing the same evidence used by Parker farther east (that is, using the record 
of military and unit records from the very early 5* century called the Notitia Dignitatum) to 
claim the Petra-Gaza road was staffed in the Roman period.!?? A. Negev, in studying Avdat and 


the road, instead rejected this, claiming that the Petra-Road was abandoned in parts by 126 
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CE, resettled, albeit briefly, around 298 CE, and permanently resettled in the Byzantine era. 
This provides a hard counter to Alt’s argument that the reorganization of Diocletian had a 
major impact on the area.1?^ Cohen argues that Avdat sees occupation into the 3 century CE 
based on surveys, though more excavation is needed to confirm. What this means, if this date 
can be accepted, is that Rome did shift interest northwards; this follows a claim by Parker that 
Rome moved away from the spice trade along the Arabian coast, instead engaging more with 
Egyptian trade. However, the Red Sea port at Aqaba opened the Indian Ocean as a viable sea 
trading resource. The via Nova Traiana proved expeditious for caravans and traders to move 
between Bostra and the gulf. From there, land routes to the rest of the empire or ports is 
easily facilitated. There has been a move away from accepting that Roman occupation was 
informed in any large way by the commercial nature of Nabataean rulership, but the rise of 
wealth under Aretas and for cities along the /imes prior to and after annexation cannot be 
discounted as at least a partially motivating factor in the settlement of the frontier. 

There are number of goods that were of value to Rome being traded with both former 
Nabataea, Arab cities beyond Roman borders, and south Arabia (or Arabia Felix, as designated 
by Rome). Hatra, a city besieged by Rome multiple times (and one commonly considered to be 
a regional leader for ethnic Arabs), was one such trading partner. The close relations the city 
had with Parthia and Persia frustrated Rome, leading to its attempted sacking. Repelling both 
Trajan and Severus, Hatra was a prime example of a desert based, self-sufficient city typical of 
primarily sedentary Arabian populations of this region. Likewise, South Arabia had large Arab 


cities at Saba, S'ana, and Zafar, both during the Sabaean and Himyarite periods. Later 
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Byzantine writers as well as Roman ones noted the aromatics that made the region profitable. 
However, this profitability was likely circumvented by both the strength of Nabataea and 
Roman control of Egypt’s seaways and thus may not have played a major role in the decision 
to incorporate Arabia and its land routes. Nabataea, as explained above, was already in 
contact with Rome prior to its annexation, though what trade was conducted is unknown. 


Frankincense and myrrh are likely but still based on dubious Roman texts. 


As such, the Roman military could have been tasked with the protection of trade and 
civilians along the frontier. This relates closely to the fears of raiding and banditry. It is known 
that Roman troops escorted caravans with some frequency; it is the role of Roman soldiers 
protecting traders in a low-threat environment that Parker claims defines the “gap” in the 
limes in the south. In fact the "defense-in-depth" theory is likely adequate for describing police 
action taken to protect civilian and imperial trade. An overlapping system of readily deployable 
troops and surveillance would allow for the safe passage of goods efficiently. Perhaps, then, 
even if the motivation for annexation was not monetary, there was concern enough to protect 
civilian or contracted traders that the military was deployed and the /imes constructed. 

Agriculture, likewise, is tied into settlement patterns of Roman Arabia. Banning, in his 
argument against the Saracen threat, actually references the towers built on Roman farmland. 
These towers, he claims, would be used by those out in the field for storage or rest. Parker 
raises the counterpoint that such areas were defended, showing at least some concern over 


property raiding. Graeme Barker analyzes cases studies from Roman Arabia and Africa to study 
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desertification, human impact on environment in a frontier setting, and how populations 
managed degradation. Using ground surveys to investigate the terrain, Barker seeks to 
establish a historic profile of the Wadi Faynan, a geographic area with ties to frontier 
settlement. This is coupled with archaeological investigation of numerous fields and farms to 
get an understanding of the interplay of settlement and environment. The effects on the site in 
the Roman east differed greatly from that in Libya (Roman Africa), as the actions of Roman 
Arabian miners and farmers, states Barker, led to "catastrophic degradation." 136 he avoids 
describing the archaeological findings that key into who was farming and how the land was 
distributed and populated—we see how it was worked, not how it was manned. The value 
comes from understanding how the environment affects settlement and vice versa. This is 
important when considering how native populations (in this case, Arabs) interreacted both 
before and after Roman arrival. As seen in the actual construction of the /imes in Arabia, the 
frontiers seen in other parts of the world differ wildly: in Britain, a solid wall with some 
agriculture beyond it; in Roman Africa, the manipulation of water without a damaged 
environment with a hard border, ditch /imes; and Mauretania, which lacked both in agriculture 
and defenses. Settlement on the Arabian frontier is demonstrably difficult, with lasting effects 
for both the economy and envirnonment. As such, Barker's report creates a world in which the 


provincia would be only as sustainable as the processes of desertification allow it. 


136 Graeme Barker, "A Tale of Two Deserts: Contrasting Desertification Histories on Rome's Desert Frontier", 
(World Archaeology 33, no. 3, 2002), 488-507. 
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f. Towards a geographic approach 


The above arguments have mostly been made through three major resources: 
epigraphy, textual record, and architectural remains. Largely ignored, however, is the 
geospatial component. K. Borstad is one of the few who values highly the impact of geography 
in the development of a region and its construction. Her work alongside G. Christopherson and 
D. Guertin on the Madaba Plains has led to the groundwork being done in the geographic 
analysis of northern Jordan (and, in turn, Roman Arabia).1?” Her team has already explored 
environmental adaptability models in Umayri near modern Amman; their findings seem to 
support the Barker hypothesis, where environmental shifts over time eventually coalesce with 
societal pressures or population to a point of periodic regional collapse. Other work by the 
team includes erosion analysis, which helps one to understand the agricultural patterns of a 
region, and ceramic distribution models. (Fig. 9)138 These lines of thought all contribute to 
building a more compelte understanding of Roman Arabia's settlement. There is more work to 


be done here. 


While time and resource constraints have limited this author's ability to conduct full 
research, there is room to explore Arabia's natural geologic and geogrpahic features with 
known archaeological sites and mile stones. Commonly, builders today use spatial correlation 


programs to create best fit placements of constructed sites within the context of natural 


137 Gary L. Christopherson, D. Phillip Guertin, and Karen A. Borstad. "GIS and Archaeology: Using ARC/INFO to 
Increase our Understanding of Ancient Jordan." 

138 Figure 9: Borstad, K., Jennifer Groves, and Garyl L. Christopherson, “A Preliminary Report on the Tell Jalul 
Surface Sherding Project”, Philadelphia: American Schools of Oriental Research, (1995). 
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features. This can also be seen in reverse; overlaying a topographical map with drawn maps 
and taken data points can create a model by which Roman constructions could be studied by 
their “fitness” to the environment. It is a straightforward hypothesis to say that people would 
build structures in such a way that it capitalizes on natural defenses and access to resources, 


cutting the need 
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Figure 9- Map showing ceramic distribution at Tell Jalul,. (Source: Borstad, et al., “A Preliminary Report 
on the Tell Jalul Surface Sherding Project”, 1995). 


buildings that 
serve more as a policing network might instead cut down on travel time between points, 
facilitating travel for both citizenry and military units. Borstad’s work “History from Geography: 
The Initial Route of the Via Nova Traiana in Jordan” states in its abstract that “the Via Nova 
Traiana was a new north-south travel 'shortcut' built to connect the new Roman government 
administration centres.” Such a finding would not support an “all-in” defensive theory, as the 
structures and road are not meant to be an impenetrable border but rather a method for easy 
movement. Borstad finds little evidence that the Romans capitalized on existing Iron and 


Bronze age routes. If possible, the data should be examined and correlated with natural 
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features. Understanding how the “shortcuts” used by Rome terraformed (or did not) the 
landscape would expose another possible explanation for the position and construction of the 
early desert fortifications: they were placed at points of strategic value that already fit within 
the landscape. If so, Rome did not seek to establish a strong border with a defined end, but 
instead built a point-to-point series of structures that accomodated an approximate “owned” 
area that made travel for government officials, suppressive military units, and traders easier. 
The spaces between the forts—and the gap in the south—could all be quantified and 
examined through lens of their relations to each other. (Fig. 10)1%? 

Finally, trends in construction would be valuable to establish. Both Parker and 
Bowersock (in “The Roman Frontier in Central Jordan” and “A Report on Arabia Provincia” 
respectively) examine the regional mapping of sites and correlate them to natural features; 
this can and should be done on a wider scale if a context for the Roman occupation of Arabia is 
to be established. 

Additionally, the digitization of traditional maps of the frontier should be prioritized. 
These maps should be geo-referenced for accuracy. An accurate map of the limes and major 
cities within the province can be assigned dates, and a “chronology in space” can be seen. To 
accomplish this, a database with coordinates, descriptions, approximate dates, and related 
objects must be created. These coordinates and dates can be associated with geographic 
points, creating a more accurate representation of the building periods associated with the 


limes arabicus. 


139 Figure 10: Fagan, C., with image overlay by Bowersock, G.W., “Report on Arabia Provincia”, (1971). 
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Unfortunately, methods such as this fall prey to a few major issues. First, accessing the 
data of coordinates is difficult; oftentimes, sites were closed without geographic coordinates 
being taken. Additionally, much of this data is buried within reports (if such things even made 
it into them) and must be treated with caution, as the coordinates may or may not be accurate 
based on how the measurements were taken. Second, the creation of such a database would 
require the compiling of all sites related to Roman Arabia. This is infeasible, though a noble 
goal. Third, some of this data is still closely guarded or unpublished, such as the work being 
done at Petra and Gharandal. 

This author has begun some preliminary mapping and digitizing of traditional maps. The 
process is slow and has not yielded results, but the groundwork must be laid before any 
analysis can be conducted. Further progress may be impeded until more data is made public or 


comprehensive aerial and ground surveys of known sites are conducted. 


V. A change in frontier management 

If the annexation of Arabia by Rome was relatively peaceful and the purpose of Rome's 
military presence in 2™ century Arabia inwardly focused due to threat of revolt (as seen 
Judaea) and constant in-fighting, then the very late 3' century marks a period of transition. 
The fears of internal revolt come to fruition and external threats to lands held in Arabia 
become renewed with the rise of a new enemy state. The changes occuring along the frontier 
in this period lead directly to the shifts in strategy overseen by Diocletian. New construction 


along the /imes in the north is undertaken, the provinces are reorganized and renamed 
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(probably), and Rome turns again to favoring client style relationships with Arab bands and 


kings. 


a. The Zenobian Revolts and a return to client based defense 

A new threat within Rome’s borders developed in the city of Palmyra. Located in Syria, 
the city was settled well before Roman arrival in the region. When Pompey seized the lands 
surrounding the city in roughly 64 BCE, Palmyra was left independent—it was a powerful 
merchant state, wealthy, and able to trade with both Rome and Parthia. In 14 AD, the Emperor 
Tiberius annexed Palmyra, fully bringing the city into the fold of Roman Syria. Hadrian, on his 
tour of the east in roughly 130 CE, visited the city. Palmyra was granted “free city” status, 
which provided it with an even greater deal of autonomy than it already maintained. 

This independence would be tested during the reign of the Roman Emperor Valerian, 
when Sassanian Persia, a new entity on the borders of Rome (discussed below), declared war 
on Rome. A local Arab leader, Udhaynah (or Odaenathus) came to prominence in the years 
leading up to war.1^? The exact timeline is ambiguous, but can be summarized as such: Rome 
was suffering defeats in the Persian war and the threat of usurpation of the eastern 
governates was a real possibility. Odaenathus organized a large force of Plamyrenes and 
Syrians to intercept the Persian forces, defeating them.!^! He was, probably before this point, 
made the lord (or Ras) of Palmyra; his victory over the Persians and his defeat of Roman 


usurpers earned him accoldes, culminating in a consular rank overseeing a number of Eastern 


1 Henri Seyrig, "Palmyra and the East", (The Journal of Roman Studies 40, 1950), 1-7. 
141 Bowersock, Roman Arabia, 130. 
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provinces, including Syria, Arabia, and Phoenicia.!^? He steadily accumulated power, but was 
still, for all intents and purposes, subject to Roman imperial rule. However, his successors 


would be less favorable to Rome. 


Odaenathus was married to Zenobia and father of Vaballathus. Odaenathus was 
assassinated in murky circumstances, with ancient sources differing. The Augustan History 
claims that a dispute over the heir to the throne was boiling and Odaenathus had a jealous 
claimant who removed him. Byzantine authors have fingered Zenobia, but this is an unlikely 
situation. What is known, though, is that Zenobia benefitted most. Her son now sat in the 
highest seat of power of her free city, and she controlled the state as his regent. Odaenathus 
controlled a large swathe of eastern Roman lands. Zenobia is called the "mistress of the east" 
by Eutropius, signalling that she inherited the Roman lands from her husband; Rome proper 
appears to have acquiesced during the transtion of power. Zenobia did not suffer from internal 
unrest, but she did attack Arab tribes living at the finge of Palmyrene territory. These are often 
considered to be part of the Tanukhid clan, inspiring their later fight against her when Rome 
clamped down. 

She began a period of expansion, at first placating Roman interests. She found 
resistance in Bostra, where trade was threatened by the growing power of Palmyra. Her 
annexation and occupation of Arabia is known through milestones that commemorate the 
event. Throughout her expansion into Arabia, Palmyra kept up the appearance of being a 


Roman vassal, using Roman titles to describe her son in monuments and coinage. Egypt and 


1? Bowersock, Roman Arabia, 130. 
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Asia were also subjugated in 270 CE, creating an effective parallel state in the Roman east. This 
culminated with Zenobia taking the title Augusta, the empress, and her son as emperor. At this 
point, Rome, who had now been directly challenged by a home-grown enemy, intervened. 
Aurelian, emperor of Rome now, swept from the north part of Palmyrene territory through 
Asia to Syria. Her rebellion was quashed through a combination of Roman and Arab forces. The 
Arab tradition is split, with those at the time celebrating the Arab victor (as seen in the Namara 
Inscription), and modern Arab memory of Zenobia relates heavily to nationalism (especially in 


Syria) and myth, oftentimes confused for other Arab mythical female figures. 


The first Lakhmid king, Amr, is sometimes credited with stopping Zenobia’s forces 
effectively. The rise of Palmyra and the response by Rome to work alongside Arabs means two 
things of importance: by the end of the 3 century, Arabs and Arabian states began to play a 
major role in governance. This includes a Roman emperor, an Arab overseeing multiple 
provinces, and a queen turned empress. At the same time, Rome is working on maintaining or 
creating ties with those Arab tribes willing to work with them. Palmyra shows, clearly, the 
multiple facets to the Roman-Arab relationship. We see the inward strategy of Rome truly rely 
on aclient relationship while maintaining readiness against minor invasion. It is unlikely Arabia 


was prepared for anything much larger than the Palmyrene split. 


It also demonstrates that a fear of internal revolt was founded. The role of Arabian 
legions is unknown, but, at least at first, they did not offer any resistance, likely due to the 
manipulative nature of Palmyra’s lip service to Rome. There ae also tenuous claims that 
Zenobia wished to involve Persia, the boogeyman of Rome, in the conflict but was 


apprehended before such a deal ever saw fruition. Palmyra shows that an inward strategy 
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(already occuring due to the cosntant imperial rotation) was warrented; this also combined 


with the threat now looming to the northeast, Sassanian Persia. 


b. Renewed external threat 


ed M Ve yl 
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Figure 11- Relief at Naqsh-e Rustam, showing the capture of Valerian and possible payment by Philip Il. (Source: Diego Delso, 
Creative Commons, 2016) 


This paper has already mentioned the Sassanid Empire in Persia. Led by Ardashir I, 
Persia picked up the pieces of a Parthia crippled by war with Rome and domestic difficulties. 
Its territories contained what was previously Arsacid Parthia and more, spanning from Iran to 
Caucasia. Ardashir was coronated in 224 CE, and, within a decade, renewed antagonism 
against Rome flared into conflict. This was nothing new, as Parthia and Rome regularly 
harrassed each other's borderlands. The new regime in Persia, though, saw greater victory 


than before, seizing territories quickly in the 240s CE. Gordian Ill, murdered during the crises of 
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the 3 century, was replaced by Philip Il, who brokered a peace deal that favored Persia highly 
over Rome. Persia continued pressing its luck under Shapur, even taking an emperor captive in 
Valerian in 260 CE. (Fig. 11)14? 

Palmyra under Odaenathus, mentioned above, gained notoriety repelling Sassanian 
forces from Mesopotamia. The Persians consistently pressured border regions of Rome, 
though Arabia itself appears to have been spared any direct invasion. Persia was more 
aggressive and successful than its predecessor state, partly due to the state of Rome at the 
time. Here, the borders of Rome began to matter even more, with an enemy attacking on a 
regular basis. 

This is the second major change in Roman Arabia: though Persia had not yet reached 
Arabia by the 4^ century, the threat level had risen significantly. Persia had shown it could get 
near to major cities of the province, and the current system of defenses were not suitable for 
such a situation. The Palmyrene splinter taught the same lesson, showing the chinks in the 
defenses in Arabia. 

Alongside Persia came Persian allies. Just as Rome capitalized on Arab tribes for outward 
defense, the biggest direct threat to Arabia came from the allied tribes of the Lakhmids. A 
fairweather ally of Rome, the Lakhmids first became entangled with Persia in the 270s CE. This 
is evidenced in the Paikuli Inscription.!^^ (Fig. 12)!^ It mentions that the "King of the Lahmids,” 


Amru, was favorable to Persia. Amru's son, Imru' al-Qais ibn Amr, would take the name of 


M43 Figure 11: Delso, Diego. "Naghsh-e rostam.” Creative Commons, (2016). 

1^ Helmut Humbach and Prods Skjaervo. "The Sassanian Inscription of Paikuli." (Sasanika Sources, 1983), 1-55. 
1^ Figure 12: Amin, Dr. Osama Shukir Muhammed. “Stone block with Paikuli inscription", Creative Commons, 
(2015). 
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“King of All the Arabs,” a title previously held by a different Persian vassal, Hatra.!^9 The 
Lakhmids, though, played both sides in a bid for a strong Arab kingdom for some time. It is 
possible that the Namara Inscription, so named due to the proximity of ibn Amr’s burial to the 
Roman fort of the same title, implies a transitionary relationship, where he provided cavalry 
for Rome at first then defected to “frsw,” or Persia, or perhaps one in which he was 
independently working alongside both powers. Either way, the Lakhmids provided a stable 
body during a period of great upheaval, with the restructuring of the government by the 
Tetrarchy, then under Constantine.!^" However, as Rome developed its own relationship with 
the Ghassinds and Tanukhids, the conflict between the tribes (and, by extent, their imperial 


backers) grew more consistent. 





Figure 12- The Paikuli Inscription on display. (Source: Dr. Osama Shukir Muhammed Amin, "Stone block with Paikuli 
inscription", Creative Commons, (2015).) 


146 Bowersock, Roman Arabia, 139. 
147 Ibid., 134. 
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In all, Arabia was now facing a more organized threat than it had before; the raiding 
tribes were now either aligned with Rome or aligned with each other against it. Persia was a 
constant wolf at the edge of the field. These new issues, combined with the increasing revolt 
risk, led to changes along the Arabian frontier. 

Bowersock describes a series of inscriptions at Der’a and Bostra that, he says, “makes it 
plain that a need was felt for strong fortifications, not only during the time of the Persian 
invasion, but also for many years after it...the Persians were not thought to be the only threat 
to the region, and the rising power of Palmyra may thus have been viewed with some 
apprehension."!^? This, along with inscriptions that describe “strategos...ethnarchs...and 
syndikos,” show both a change in Roman strategy and a consistent line: a new importance is 
put on reinforcing defensive institutions for both exteror and interior threat, and the titles 


described above show the growing role of Arab allies in the area.!^? 


c. Looking forward in Roman Arabia 

The temporal period explored in the scope of this paper ends with the closure of the 3 
century. However, the role of Arabia shifts during the 4 century, and major reorganizations 
and new construction occurred along the northern part of the /imes. Diocletian led the charge 
to redraw the provincial lines, creating Palaestina and altering the shape and governance of 
the frontier. Indeed, the south /imes were left without during the Tetrarchic period. Even 


under Constantine, the clientage system with Arabs continued and grew while the southern 


148 Bowersock, Roman Arabia, 131. 
14 Ibid., 131. 
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portion of Roman Arabia shrank. As with Hadrian, there was a measure of overextension 
combined with a new assessment of strategic viabilty. That is not to say the south was wholly 
neglected; southern fortresses such as ‘Ayn Gharandal, Humaima, and Petra all see new 


construction. (Fig. 13)*°° 





Figure 13- A 3D reconstruction of the Diocletian-era fort at 'Ayn Gharadnal, north of Aqaba. (Source: American 
Institute of Archaeology, "A Roman Fort Amidst the Dunes", (2013).) 


The limes and the client system did not last forever. By the 5*^ or 6" centuries, the limes 
fortifications are generally abandoned. Parker is one of the foremost thinkers as to the reasons 
for desertion. Whatever the motive, south Arabia became embroiled in wars over religion or 
alliance, with Byzantium and Persia often fighting and drawing in Arab allies. In the 7*^ century, 
a new conquering force emerges from the south, that of the Prophet and his followers. By 661 
CE , the Muslim armies had reached Damascus and controlled much of the Levantine land 


perviously controlled by eastern Rome. The influences of Rome were not lost on the new 


150 No given creator, “A Roman Fort Amidst the Dunes", American Institute of Archaeology, (2013). 
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empire, but this period would, again, drastically alter the Roman (or, rather, Byzantine) view of 


the Arabs and the frontier border they shared with them. 


Vi. Concluding remarks 


This paper endeavored to demonstrate four major points regarding the role of Romans, 
Arabs, and the frontier in the adminsitration of the Arabian east. The annexation of Arabia was 
generally peaceful, with no wide scale armed conflict. Annexation was primarily based on fear 
of regional unrest, stemming from Judaea; additionally, the state of Nabataea at the time of 
occupation—a resurging economy, but a nation weakened by uncontrolled outsider raids— 
encouraged Trajan and his governors to pursue Nabataea, despite the fact that Trajan was 
wholly distracted by Dacia and Armenia. Finally, the relationship between Rome and the Arab 
population was two-pronged: Rome maintained client style relationships with influential 
tribes, sheikhs, and kings while also dealing with small-scale raids. This relationship shifted in 
response to the growing threat of Persia and the confirmation of disastrous revolt risk in the 
late 3'* century that required a reassesment of strategy. 

The annexation can be evidenced as peaceful by a variety of documents and lines of 
evidence. There are documents from the Babatha Archives that lend credence to the theory 
that everyday life was relatively unchanged by occupation. The only coinage that appears 
naming Arabia Petraea does not follow the traditional rules for celebrating a victory and 
incorporation of a new province. Milestones along the frontier roads also note that acquisition 
happened and are datable, they make no menion of triumphs or defeats from the acquisition. 
Of course, there is also a lack of evidence to the contrary. Some of the proposed counters are 


difficult to defend, such as ash lenses found at Nabataean sites of the early 2™ century, CE. 
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Other data requires more investigation or is still awaiting publication, such as the work being 


done at the Petra city wall by the Petra North Ridge Project. 


The theory presented here that annexation was a response to internal unrest is 
predicated itself on a few points highlighted above. Nabataea is known to be suffering revolt 
and unrest prior to the arrival of Rome, and this is unlikely to have suddenly stopped due to a 
new governement. The prior Jewish revolts both before the new millenium and during the 1*' 
century AD set Rome on a nervous footing, shuffling legions and permanently stationing one in 
Jerusalem. The garrisoning and distance between fortificaitons on the /imes also shows that 
the border was permeable, and raiders could be monitored before arrival and taken care after 
arriving if need be. Other factors that could have influenced Roman decision making include 
commerical desires, such as booty , tax, or trade route usage, and geographic concerns, in 
which Rome built in such a way as to support movement within the border by utilizing natural 


paths and constructing shortcuts. 


As it pertains to modern scholarship, this author finds that Luttwak's grand strategy theory 
cannot apply in any reasonable way to Roman Arabia in this time frame. This is due to the way 
the system describes Roman military decision making. Roman Arabia begins similarly to how 
Luttwak describes provincial strategy, but quickly abandons Luttwak's path. It never features 
the hard-border and forward defesive mindset that Luttwak would seem to imply. It does 
however, skip ahead to the third stage written about by Luttwak. This stage deals with turning 
defense inwards and not worrying about a threat until it is within the borders of the region. 

Future research is not only possible but necessary. As above, the nature of annexation 


will continue to be a problem until more information is either uncovered or published. The 
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geographic aspect is this author’s personal future focus. Studying the distal and temporal 
spacing of the limes is valuable to understanding building patterns and Roman interests in the 
province. Georeferencing of old maps and the statistical projection of sites encourages more 
effective archaeological and historical investigation. 

Arabia Petraea sits at a geographic and cultural crossroads, where Romans of all origins, 
Arabs, Jews, and Persians all interfaced. There are many factors that could have led to the 
acquisition of Arabia, though the most convincing seems to be shoring up internal defenses 
and encouaging trade and ease of travel for merchants, traders, and government officials. The 
field would benefit from future investigations into the acquistion and adminsitration of the 
region. Arabia is a place where military strategy, culture, and trade all meet—a study in empire 


and ethnicity. 
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